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“Indifference  never  wrote  great  works,  nor  thought  out  striking  inventions,  nor 
reared  the  solemn  architecture  that  awes  the  soul,  nor  breathed  sublime  music,  nor  paint¬ 
ed  glorious  pictures,  nor  undertook  heroic  philanthropies  - — -  All  these  grandeurs  are  born 
of  enthusiasm,  and  are  done  heartily.  —  Anonymous. 

Apathy,  indifference, lethargy,  call  it  what  you  will.  It  is  the  same  disease.  It  is 
that  kind  of  “nothingness”  which,  like  a  parasite,  will  keep  itself  alive  through  the  energies 
of  others  and  give  nothing  in  return.  Unfortunately  one  must  admit  that  it  is  cunningly  ver¬ 
satile.  It  may  creep  silently  and  attack  slowly,  or  it  may  thunder  with  a  deafening  blow. 
But  then,  how  it  moves  about  is  not  quite  as  significant  as  the  simple  truth  that  it  exists.  If 
you  notice,  even  these  few  sentences  could  lead  to:  “What  can  I  do  about  it,  this  apathy  ? 
Nothing?  What  is  the  use  of  bothering  then?” 

We  cannot  be  forced  to  “bother”.  Peace  and  quiet  would  certainly  be  a  pleasant 
change  from  these  times  —  but  such  an  escape  is  a  poor  exchange  for  one's  principles. 
Each  man  wants  something  different  from  life,  although  it  is  still  difficult  to  think  that  a 
man  of  any  worth  would  deny  his  own  experience  or  his  own  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
'peace  and  quiet’.  The  richness  of  this  world  is  for  those  who  will  go  out  and  seek  it.  Ambi¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm,  energy  —  These  qualities  are  the  incentives  of  a  man  to  strive  toward 
the  goals  he  has  set.  He  may  be  deceived  by  one  thing  or  another  —  but  the  world  knows 
nothing  more  deceptive  than  apathy.  The  only  thing  which  will  set  it  in  the  light  is  its 
results  —  There  isn’t  one  which  is  positive. 

Look  around.  See  beyond  the  window.  Lately  there  has  been  more  destruction 
from  ‘non-involvement’  than  any  other  movement  in  vogue  at  this  time.  What  happened 
to  the  goal  of  ‘peace  and  quiet’?  —  It  was  lost  in  the  ‘violent  desire’  ‘not  to  bother’.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  ‘not  caring’  is  enough  for  a  man? 

Beyond  the  books,  the  learning,  the  marks,  the  schedules,  the  rules,  is  a  world 
of  people.  If  a  man  has  a  ‘feeling’  for  anything  or  anyone  other  than  himself  (or  even 
himself),  the  commitment  he  makes  carries  with  it  his  honor  and  self-respect — or  at  least  it 
should.  If  no  enthusiasm  or  energy  can  be  given  to  one  particle  of  life,  such  as  this  school 
—  What  will  happen  when  one  is  faced  with  life  in  its  entirety? 


ANNE  COMMON,  VI  A 
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And  we  forget  because  we  must 
And  not  because  we  will. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Life  —  a  vague  conglomeration  of  nothing  —  the  enigma  of  past,  present  and 
undoubtedly  future  centuries  —  the  bete-noire  of  the  hungry  shouting  masses. 

Life,  in  its  beautiful  yet  ugly  entirety  lies  around  us  —  absorbing  us,  using  us. 

Life  in  all  conceivable  forms  is  congruous  with  difficulties,  misunderstandings,  me¬ 
mories,  heartbreak  and  sorrow.  Pain,  anger  hate,  joy,  love  .  .  .  pain  .  .  .  Life  is  satieted  with 
pain.  Life  must  run  its  due  course,  must  continue  on  its  way  regardless  of  anyone  or  any 
thing,  must  be  ignorant  of  human  emotions,  must  forget  about  all  deeds  of  the  past,  must 
remain  as  one  unmoving  and  unending  universal  force. 

Life  pities  no-one  and  senses  nothing.  Life  is  a  rock,  cold,  incapable  of  exper¬ 
iencing  any  kind  of  feeling.  Cruel  .  .  .  life  is  cruel  and  will  not  permit  the  weak  to  survive. 
This  world  is  too  busy  to  be  concerned  with  those  who  are  unfortunate,  those  who  are 
despised,  those  who  are  discriminated  against.  Life  is  for  the  strong  of  heart,  mind  and  soul 
—  those  strong  enough  to  withstand  pain  —  to  forget  ...  to  forget. 

Life  demands  that  we,  as  sane  human  beings,  forget  all  injuries  inflicted  upon  us. 
Forget  the  pain  we  felt,  forget  the  manner  in  which  wc  were  hurt,  forget  to  condemn  and 
hate  the  abuser.  Life  commands  obedience  —  and  we  must  obey.  Life  is  to  live  as  we  please, 
as  we  think  best,  as  happy,  pain-free  individuals.  Life  is  for  all  —  for  those  who  know  how 
to  live  in  respect  and  kindness  to  others. 

So,  in  resume,  as  ‘real’  people,  we  must  forget  all  painful  memories.  We  must  learn 
to  blur  in  our  sometimes  unwilling  minds,  anger  and  hurt  of  the  past.  We  must  forget  and 
forgive  —  live  and  let  live. 


SANDRA  LINGARD,  VI  B 
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Prefects  —  left  to  right:  Anne  Lamont,  Kathy  Keefer ,  Carolyn  Kerrigan,  Marianne  McKenna,  Mary  Anne 
Ferguson,  Kathy  Stewart,  Anne  Johnson. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 


Head  Girl  .  MARIANNE  McKENNA 

Sub-Heads  .  ANNE  LAMONT 

KATHY  STEWART 


MARY  ANNE  FERGUSON 
ANNE  JOHNSON 
KATHY  KEEFER 
KATHY  STEWART 


PREFECTS 

CAROLYN  KERRIGAN 
MARIANNE  McKENNA 
ANNE  LAMONT 


Games  Captain .  GAIL  MURPHY 

Treasurers . SHIRLEY  DILLINGHAM 

DIANA  HORWOOD 
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ANNE  COMMON 

“Childhood  is  the  happy  hour  .  .  . 
the  passing  dream  .  .  . 
the  tender  time  of  innocence 
that  is  part  of  us  forever.” 

The  proud  originator  of  the  bubble  bang  .  .  .  Her  unparalleled  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  afflicted  and  of  barnyard  sounds  have  led  both  her 
and  us  to  ask  —  Who  is  the  real  Anne?  .  .  .  Her  eyesight  is  an 
asset  in  algebra  and  volleyball,  where  she  has  been  known  to  swing 
fists  aimlessly.  As  library  chairman,  co-editor,  and  a  house  head, 
she  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  student  body.  With  public 
safety  always  on  her  mind,  she  trots  to  school  in  high  spirits  with 
her  sisters.  She  plans  to  mix  law  with  medicine  in  a  university 
education. 


SHIRLEY  DILLINGHAM 

“It’s  only  a  game,  Shirl.” 

Once  King  Wenceslas,  Shirley  now  leads  the  soprano  section  with 
unmatched  force.  She  is  a  very  accomplished  horsewoman  and 
learned  how  to  trot  long  before  she  learned  how  to  walk.  Shirley 
fought  a  lengthy  battle  which  resulted  from  a  conflict  between 
long  legs  and  a  low  desk.  Her  been  sense  of  balance  remedied  that 
situation  .  .  .  busy  weekends  never  go  untold,  while  week-days 
are  of  incredible  complexity  As  co-treasurer  of  the  school,  her 
pep-talks  transform  most  people  into  ‘buyers’  of  the  importance 
of  collection  .  .  .  Enthusiasm  never  wanes,  and  Shirley  is  often 
upset  by  our  rather  unorthodox  approach  at  playing  volleyball. 


MARY  ANNE  FERGUSON 

“Did  you  say  Many  Anne  or  Marianne?” 

Mafia  makes  definite  contact  in  every  class  .  .  .  this  girl  is  without 
a  doubt  the  fastest  writer  we  have  ever  known,  proved  by  the  deep 
ruts  in  her  desk  and  her  hands.  Maf’s  mystical  experience  in  the 
archives  of  Ottawa  left  her  breathless  .  .  .  she  exhibits  her  suppres¬ 
sed  power  by  having  books,  pencil  cases,  sashes  and  kleenex 
(usually  not  her  own),  about  the  room.  She  has  an  inestimable 
fascination  for  curling  eyebrows  and  the  French  language,  which 
she  is  attempting  to  master  .  .  .  Mafs  hair  has  been  known  to 
change  colour  with  pool  chemicals,  and  we  have  been  green  with 
envy. 
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WENDY  HAMPSON 
"Oh  .  .  .  Bitter.” 

Wendy  can  be  seen  lurking  behind  lockers  and  doors  attempting 
to  hide  her  white  socks  and  six-foot  long  scarf  from  Ellen  ...  at 
other  times,  the  six  form  room  buzzes  with  councils  from  Audrey 
and  Anne.  Wendy  finds  catharsis  of  the  soul  in  volleyball  games, 
while  her  flashing  teeth  are  a  contrast  to  her  amazing  grace  and 
accuracy.  We  all  agree  that  Wendy  would  receive  numerous  offers 
for  Olympic  knitting  contest  (if  there  were  such  things)  —  but 
she  would  promise  not  to  do  it  in  algebra  class.  She  will  wear  her 
self-made  clothes  to  McGill  in  the  fall. 


JANET  HOLDEN 

“The  loneliness  of  the  long-distance  runner ?” 

Janet’s  enthusiasm  for  school  has  been  evident  in  her  rapid  com¬ 
ings  and  goings.  By  no  choice  of  her  own,  but  by  that  of  a  very 
fragile  nose,  class  hours  have  been  kept  down  to  the  bare  mini¬ 
mum.  She  provides  a  steady  income  to  the  Cole  family  and  — 
reaps  the  benefits.  Janet  rarely  laughs,  but  often  chortles  widely 
at  our  algebraic  mishaps.  Oddly  disinterdsted,  she  excels  at  high- 
jumping  but  from  the  depths  of  the  volleyball  court  she  may  be 
heard  mumbling  “I  hate  it ...  I  hate  it .  .  .”  Studies  provide  Janet 
with  many  a  restful  half-hour,  enjoying  the  tranquility  of  the  sixth 
form  room. 


ELLEN  HORNER 

“Alia,  I  bought  some  cheese;  it’s  whipped. 

You  didn’t  smash  the  cars  did  you?” 

.  .  .  Probably  the  happiest  girl  in  the  class  .  .  .  aunt  of  baby 
Phonse .  .  .  biting  wit  .  .  .  humour  offered  on  a  large  scale  .  .  .  has 
very  high  respect  for  the  finer  things  in  life,  cannot  be  transmit¬ 
ted  by  doorknobs,  library  books,  tennis  rackets,  money  ...  a  na¬ 
ture  lover,  thru  the  diverse  lenses  of  her  cameras,  she  may  even 
be  known  —  to  kiss  the  sky  .  .  .  journeys  along  a  path  with  chem¬ 
icals  and  a  dark  room  .  . .  unphased,  unperplexed,  she  will  not 
blow  up  incidents  out  of  proportion  .  .  .  she  will  most  likely  fly 
to  the  highest  peak  of  success. 


ANNE  JOHNSON 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  Gobi  desert.” 

Anne’s  cosmic  breathing  blows  books  day  after  day  to  clear  her 
cluttered  desk.  Anne  is  the  pearl  of  her  art  class  and  is  working 
for  her  black  belt  in  judo.  Her  cleated  oxfords  are  the  only  warning 
that  she  may  strike  with  a  precise  finger-tip  jab.  Anne’s  cynicism 
is  one  thing  but  her  expression  of  same  is  a  horse  of  a  different 
colour.  Having  an  artistic  temperament,  Anne  has  developed  large 
teeth  which  are  slowly  being  ground  away.  Anne  herself  is  going 
away  next  year. 
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MONICA  KEATOR 

“/  failed,  1  failed,  /  failed  .  .  .  You  got  a  vg,  Monica.” 

She  disdains  blood  —  but  delights  in  the  murder  of  fishes  . .  . 
Was  it  you  Ellen?  Monica  is  unnerved  by  the  slightest  vibration 
which  tests  her  usually  unassuming  silence.  Muffy’s  chronic  cold¬ 
ness  .  .  .  “Your  snowsuit  is  zipped  Monica”  .  .  .  has  left  a  certain 
air  about  her.  She  refers  to  the  rest  of  Six  A  as  “snarky”,  come 
spring,  and  stays  wisely  out  of  class  arguments  which  generally 
end  in  anarchy.  She  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for  looking  distant 
while  wondering  what  tomorrow’s  homework  may  be  —  Muffy 
heads  for  McGill  next  year,  and  as  long  as  she  stays  away  from 
the  lab  she’ll  be  fine. 


AUDREY  KEYES 

“What  is  this  quintessence  of  fuss?” 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  .  .  .  Audrey  has  only  committed  these 
offenses:  She  likes  to  admire  her  cauliflower  ears  and  keep  time 
to  classes  with  her  neck  ...  "I  phaled,  I  phaled,  I  phaled  .  .  .  No, 
Audrey,  you  failed.”  She  is  never  off  stage  (and  hopes  she  never 
will  be)  .  .  .  She  is  the  only  girl  we  know  who  used  Zoe  Caldwell 
as  a  sounding  board  for  her  ideas  .  .  .”  Physical  blows  have  been 
known  to  be  waged,  but  suddenly  the  thought  comes  rushing 
over  her  that  it  is  glorious  to  die  in  battle.”  .  .  . 


KATHLEEN  KIRKPATRICK 

“Every  class  should  have  a  policewoman.” 

With  regard  to  glorious  battles,  Kathleen’s  flying  feet  and  flailing 
arms  inevitably  contact  the  ‘glorious  warrior’  across  the  room.  The 
glare  of  the  sun  (on  an  overcast  day)  does  damage  to  her  sensitive 
eyes;  so  we  get  much  use  from  our  ever-faithful  curtains.  How, 
she  manages  the  sun’s  blinding  rays  while  patrolling  the  ski  hills 
will  always  remain  a  mystery.  Outstanding  in  her  literature  career 
is  the  memory  of  her  altercations  concerning  a  certain  king  — 
Lear,  by  name.  One  of  the  few  Six  A's  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  French,  she  uses  this  capacity  to  further  her  ambitions. 


ROBIN  KNIGHT 

“ Living  and  partly  living”. 

Encouraged  by  her  successes  on  the  third  floor,  Robin  finds  the 
Sir  George  Williams  advanced  art  classes  stimulating.  She  gets 
bald  experience  from  every  aspect  of  life  .  .  .  Robin  is  able  to  imi¬ 
tate  almost  any  dialect  in  the  western  hemisphere  .  .  .  her  white 
teeth  have  been  the  envy  of  the  entire  class,  but  she  won’t  tell  us 
what  detergent  she  uses.  Robin  plans  to  —  live  in  Greece,  live  in 
Turkey,  live  on  a  kibbutz,  rough  it  in  the  bush,  open  her  own 
legal  winery,  mint  her  own  money  and  dive  for  pearls  —  but  she 
will  probably  paint  herself  into  a  corner. 
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ANNE  LAMONT 

“Life  is  full  of  cherries,  and  I  always  get  stuck  with  the  pits”. 
We  have  come  now  to  a  fortification  of  mathematics  whose  power 
with  numbers  is  undisputed  (most  of  the  time).  When  she  and 
the  answer  book  come  face  to  face,  there  is  usually  something 
wrong  with  the  answer  book.  As  a  prefect  House  head  and  co¬ 
sub-head  of  the  school  Anne’s  ability  to  talk  has  been  a  definite 
advantage.  One  advantage  outside  the  school,  as  a  skier  and  a 
skipper,  has  been  her  remarkably  ‘curl  free’  hair.  As  an  ex-resident 
of  Dorval  she  (and  Shirley)  conserved  both  energy  and  courage 
—  for  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  commuter  trains. 
Being  a  very  amiable  soul,  she  fared  quite  well,  along  with  her 
fellow  passengers. 


SARAH  LARRATT  SMITH 

“The  milk  of  human  kindness  often  turns  sour 
in  the  heat  of  an  argument.” 

Sarah’s  endless  battle  to  save  Star  Trek  overpowered  the  N.B.C. 
sponsors,  and  it  will  be  on  next  season.  She  was  the  first  to  inge¬ 
niously  'come  upon  a  remedy  for  “long  hair  v.s.  Work”.  Being  a 
very  skillful  guitarist  she  has  more  than  one  use  for  her  guitar 
caps.  Sarah  is  often  a  ‘savior’  in  drowning  English  discussions  and 
living  History  disputes.  Though  occasionally  we  wonder  about  her 
extensive  research  on  the  Ukraine  .  .  .  she’d  like  to  be  a  teacher. 
(Need  we  say  more?) 


MARIANNE  McKENNA 

“Boy,  oh  hoy,  oh  hoy ...” 

When  (first)  faced  with  driving,  Marianne  could  not  decide 
whether  to  drive  on  the  street  or  the  sidewatyc.  As  head  girl  and 
president  of  the  Federation  she  has  developed  jan  amazing  capacity 
for  self-control  and  an  outward  appearance  or  serenity.  This  girl 
is  one  of  the  select  few  who  uses  her  head  in  volleyball,  and  often 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  problem.  A  fixture  in  the  art  room, 
she  has  created  many  an  overwhelming  example  of  originality.  The 
determined,  aggressive  click  of  round-toed  oxfords  announces  her 
presence  .  .  .  her  pertinent  questions  gain  the  attention  of  every¬ 
body  (with  special  remembrance  of  biology  classes). 


KATRINA  McLEAN 

“When  your  heart’s  on  fire,  smoke  gets  in  your  eyes.” 

Jerome  Kern 

Katrina's  quickness  to  respond  has  often  left  us  speechless.  The 
only  girl  in  the  class  who  is  always  composed,  she  occasionally 
takes  over  the  class  attention  with  an  appropriate  sentence  worth 
writing  down.  Kat  is  an  observer  and  is  dangerously  aware  of  the 
follies  of  the  day  .  .  .  keeps  close  contact  with  her  travel  agent 
and  may  end  up  in  Turkey  next  year  —  she  should  be  so  lucky. 
She  appreciates  many  of  the  gayer  aspects  of  life,  but  her  feet 
reveal  the  faithful  ballerina  she  plans  to  be  .  .  .  but,  her  disorgani¬ 
zed  desk  may  put  her  in  quite  a  fix  one  day. 
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ANN  NORSWORTHY 
“Heh,  heh,  heh  .  .  .” 

With  Ann’s  thorough  knowledge  of  Cosby  characters,  one  might 
wonder  who  is  the  better  comedian  —  she,  or  the  originator  of 
the  sketches.  Despite  its  being  Centennial  plus  One,  she  remains  an 
American  citizen  —  perhaps  we  may  convince  her  yet.  The  class 
authority  on  how  many  hours  of  sleep  to  have,  she  can  usually  be 
found  discoursing  on  various  subjects  of  health,  to  the  more  run¬ 
down  members  of  Six  A.  Ann  will  labour  with  many  devices, 
perfecting  her  talent  of  teaching  the  handicapped  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  the  fall. 


AMANDA  SHAUGHNESSY 

“ A.m.a.a.n.n.d.a.a or  “I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
Bernice,  hut ...” 

Amanda’s  friendly  smile  and  sweet  disposition  brighten  our  dim 
room  each  day.  A  connoisseur  of  the  television,  she  can  recite  any 
commercial  at  will.  Her  fine  singing  voice  can  be  heard  chirping 
above  the  rest  in  music  class.  Her  Irish  temper  is  manifest  only 
in  volleyball  games  ...  as  this  irritates  her  paper-route  shoulder. 
As  President  of  the  Study  Center,  Amanda  actively  and  unself¬ 
ishly  assisted  the  priest  in  all  his  endeavours.  Amanda  loves  to 
relate  light  anecdotes  of  events  at  home:  fires,  exploding  furnaces; 
flooding  basements,  and  painters  falling  twenty  feet  from  roofs. 
She  always  keeps  herself  in  ‘super  shape’,  to  avoid  being  victim 
to  any  dread  disease. 


JANE  STIKEMAN 

“Oh  you’re  so  mean!” 

Jane  entered  Preston’s  weight  reducing  school  as  the  cheekiest 
member  of  the  Class;  but  now  can  rush  down  to  eat  her  bun  at 
break.  Her  charming  disposition  and  soothing  voice  aid  us  in  trying 
circumstances  .  .  .  Who  took  my  book?  . .  .  We  each  took  a  page. 
Friday  afternoons  she  is  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  class  coincid¬ 
ing  with  the  arrival  of  the  Stikeman  station  wagon.  As  a  matter 
of  interest,  one  idiosyncrasy,  a  constant  reference  to  pins  and 
needles.  Jane  will  trot  off  to  the  Maritimes  where  she  will  pass 
most  of  next  year  at  U.N.B. 


JUDY  WTNGHAM 

“Silence  is  sometimes  the  soul  of  wisdom” 

One  of  the  quieter  members  of  Six  A,  Judy  nevertheless  has  the 
odd  comment  (usually  heard  by  only  the  back  row)  to  make  on 
various  subjects.  At  times,  we  envy  those  lashes,  at  others,  her 
Latin  ability.  “That  matric  is  going  to  be  rough”  . .  .  Oh  certainly 
Judy,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  worry  about.  Ever  since  she  heard 
a  Shelley  Berman  record,  she  has  developed  a  flair  for  subtle  com¬ 
edy  —  this  is  evident  in  her  blank  expression  when  others  are 
weeping  or  laughing.  Judy  is  our  linguist,  and  Middlebury  awaits 
her  in  September. 
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EDITH  BOTTOMLEY 

“I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet,  tread 
softly  because  you  tread  on  my  dreams.” 

Whether  doing  a  series  of  intricate  turns  on  the  Laurentian  Slo¬ 
pes  or  writing  poetry  in  a  quiet  corner,  Edith  never  fails  to  amaze 
us.  When  lost  for  a  word  in  English,  French  or  Latin,  it  is  to 
Edith  that  we  instinctively  turn.  Edith  continues  to  command  our 
admiration  for  her  creative  literary  talent  and  her  appreciation 
for  the  Arts.  Due  to  this  love  for  literature  in  all  languages,  Edith 
is  never  too  late  for  an  early  morning  Latin  class. 

With  her  subtle  sense  of  humour  and  her  happy  hairbrush  in  hand, 
Edith  will  certainly  go  places.  Next  year  will  see  her  taking  grade 
twelve  at  Montreal  High  and  we  all  join  in  wishing  her  —  “Au 
revoir  et  Bonne  Chance!” 


JENNIFER  COLBY 

‘‘This  is  ridiculous!” 

.  .  8674,661  different  ways  genes  combine?”  Jenny  always  man¬ 
ages  to  brighten  up  our  Biology  class  by  coming  up  with  unpre¬ 
dictable  statistics,  and  as  president  of  the  Science  Club,  her  daily 
reports  on  her  herb  collections  contribute  greatly.  Jennifer’s  nose 
wrinkles  in  disgust  whenever  she  hears  the  name  of  Mussolini  or 
Hitler.  With  her  jovial  laugh  and  her  curly  red  hair  she  stands  out 
as  a  ‘bubbling  Study  girl’.  Her  enthusiasm  in  sports  and  her  crea¬ 
tions  of  crazy  earrings  brighten  up  the  class.  Jenny  has  spent 
twelve  years  at  the  Study.  Let’s  hope  the  following  years  will  be 
just  as  much  fun. 


DEBBIE  DIXON 

“Oh  Garbage !” 

Debbie,  whose  piercing  laughter  is  even  audible  over  the  noise  of 
ten-to-nine  is  our  most  ardent  supporter  at  any  sports  event. 
Besides  cheering  us  on,  Debbie,  as  a  member  of  the  Library  com¬ 
mittee,  has  given  lots  of  her  time  and  effort  to  furthering  the 
‘cause’  of  the  library. 

Debbie  also  plays  tennis  quite  regularly  during  the  summer  when 
she  is  not  busy  up  north  water-skiing.  We  are  all  sure  that  she  will 
survive  this  year  (even  though  she  claims  she  will  never  be  able 
to,  after  having  taken  the  Sir  George  entrance  tests  lasting  7  hrs.), 
and  we  know  she  will  have  great  fun  next  year  at  Sir  George 
where  she  will  pursue  her  vocation  of  interior  decorating. 


KATHY  GOULD 

“WORK  and  worry  have  killed  many 
So  why  should  I  take  a  chance?” 

Resplendent  in  her  straw  hat  with  plastic  flowers,  or  her  ancient 
sash  with  the  two  knots  hung  around  her  neck,  skipping  into  the 
classroom  uttering  her  now  famous,  “Hi  fans,”  who  else  could  it  be 
but  Kathy? 

Could  this  be  the  Kathy  we  know  —  the  sub-head  of  Delta-Beta, 
strict  co-chairman  of  the  library  and  helper  at  the  Study  Centre? 
Revealing  the  horrors  of  unskilled  labour,  Kathy  is  a  self-taught 
pianist.  Her  pieces  are  frequently  accompanied  by  her  strong  so¬ 
prano  voice  which  leads  us  weak  ones  in  music  class. 

Whatever  field  Kathy  chooses,  she  will  unquestionably  be  a  success. 
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DIANA  HORWOOD 

“There’s  just  no-o  way.” 

As  co-treasurer  of  the  school,  she  can  be  seen  flying  around  from 
class  to  class  writing  ‘collection’  on  the  boards.  Early  in  the  year 
Di  achieved  fame  as  one  of  the  original  Federation  go-go  dancers. 
She  also  tries  to  apply  this  energy  and  enthusiasm  on  the  volley¬ 
ball  court.  This  winter  Di  turned  practical,  using  her  natural  knack 
with  children  to  teach  them  on  the  slope.  We  all  envy  Di’s  perfect¬ 
ion  in  all  things,  especially  that  art  which  she  has  highly  developed 
-  sleeping  in  class.  We  all  know  that  Di  will  do  well  at  McGill 
next  year.  “Good  luck  Di.” 


KATHY  KEEFER 

“You’re  out  of  your  ever  lovin!” 

Kathy  Keefer,  one  of  our  prefects,  sits  at  the  back  of  science  class 
making  guano  soup  (if  you  don’t  know  what  that  means  —  ask 
Mrs.  Scott).  Just  as  her  marks  have  risen  to  great  heights  her 
bangs  have  successfully  descended.  As  speedy  chauffeur  for  the 
Study  Centre,  she  is  admired  by  the  kids  for  her  ability  to  get 
around  tight  corners.  With  her  enthusiasm  we  are  all  sure  she  will 
go  far  —  “Good  Luck”  Keef! 


CAROLYN  KERRIGAN 

“But  .  .  .  but,  I  was  wondering  if  .  .  .’’ 

Carolyn  came  to  the  Study  as  a  little  LTpper  B  and  now  eleven 
years  later  finds  her  a  prefect  and  sub-head  of  Beta  Lambda.  She 
has  taken  interest  in  all  phases  of  school  activity  with  perhaps  an 
emphasis  on  sports.  Apart  from  her  outstanding  athletic  ability  in 
Math. — Pythagoras  nothing  —  to  us  she's  an  Einstein. 

This  year  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  Carolyn,  one  of  Ann’s 
more  eager  students,  has  admirably  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
jacks.  Though  we  are  still  not  clear  who  won  the  finals,  Carolyn’s 
great  effort  deserves  honourable  mention. 

Next  year  Carolyn  will  attend  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland.  What¬ 
ever  her  future  holds  in  store,  may  it  be  something  she  wants  and 
hopes  for. 


SANDRA  LAURIE 

“Vouloir  e’est  pouvoir !” 

Sandra  is  well  known  for  her  earnest  attempts  to  get  70%  in  Alge¬ 
bra.  Every  morning  at  some  unearthly  hour,  she  and  Mrs.  Reif- 
fenstein  have  a  rendez-vous  at  the  black-board  where  the  latter 
patiently  explains  the  enigma  of  this  “strange”  science  to  one  of 
her  .  .  .  shall  we  say  .  .  .  less  mathematically  enlightened  students. 
Apart  from  Algebra,  she  enjoys  music,  singing  and  plays  the 
recorder.  In  addition  to  working  on  the  Library  and  Magazine 
Committees,  Sandra  has  found  time  to  do  volunteer  work  at  the 
Rehab. 

Sandra  is  off  for  England  where  she  will  spend  a  year  before 
coming  back  to  university  in  September  ’69. 
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VERIAN  LAXTON 

When  not  running  to  school  to  make  it  for  her  rendez-vous  with 
Fraulein  Malachowski,  three  times  a  week,  Verian  never  fails  to 
tell  Kathy  that  she  remembered  her  library  duty.  She  is  also  one 
of  the  lucky  ones  who  had  managed  to  make  it  to  Florida  this 
Easter,  coming  home  with  a  fantastic  tan  which  made  the  rest  of 
us  a  wee  bit  envious. 

We  can  never  keep  up  with  Verian's  diets  which  she  stays  on  ‘just’ 
till  dinner  time  and  then  —  well,  we’ll  just  leave  it  at  that.  Some¬ 
times  absent  minded,  Verian  will  undoubtedly  be  successful  in  her 
chosen  vocation. 


SANDRA  LINGARD 

“I’m  going  to  sneeze  any  moment .  . 

Sandra,  whose  proficiency  in  the  English  language  has  made  her 
our  co-editor  of  the  magazine,  is  also  the  world’s  greatest  sneezer 
—  as  Mrs.  Reiffenstein  will  tell  you. 

Sandra  also  has  her  driver’s  license,  which  we  feel  is  unfair,  since 
it  enables  her  to  drive  to  early  morning  Latin  classes  in  her  sleek 
black  Corvette  —  and  it  only  seats  two  people!  Aside  from  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  driving,  Sandra  has  also  proved  herself  to  be  an  avid 
rider  —  as  her  horse  in  Hudson  and  the  well-beaten  tracks  of  her 
car  will  bear  witness. 

Sandra  will  most  certainly  find  next  year  interesting,  and  we  all 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck! 


SUSAN  MacKENZIE 

“Owing  to  lack  of  interest,  tomorrow  is  cancelled.” 

Sue  often  arrives,  carrying  her  art  folio,  just  before  the  third  bell 
because  her  Mickey  Mouse  watch  constantly  breaks  down. 

With  us  since  Low'er  B,  she  has  never  ceased  to  fascinate  us  with 
her  light  blond  hair  and  overwhelming  enthusiasm  which  she  dis¬ 
plays  not  only  in  Canadian  history  but  also  in  basketball!  Despite 
conversations  on  the  kleenex  box  with  Mimi,  Sue  contributes  a 
few  ‘on  the  spur  of  the  moment’  remarks  in  English.  In  math  class 
she  distinguishes  herself  by  becoming  Mrs.  Reiffenstein’s  ‘green- 
eyed  sphinx’. 

We  hope  that  Sue’s  artistic  ability  and  mysterious  smile  will  help 
to  carry  her  far  next  year  at  Bradford. 


GAIL  MURPHY 
“ Oh,  Murph!” 

Our  enthusiastic  games  captain  rushes  up  Clarke  every  morning  to 
get  to  her  early  morning  Latin  classes,  trailing  red  licorice  wrap¬ 
pers  behind  her. 

Consistently  dragging  Sue  down  to  the  basketball  court,  Gail  keeps 
the  gym  filled  with  enthusiastic  athletes.  When  not  dreaming 
about  Vancouver  Gail  passes  the  rest  of  her  time  trying  to  total  the 
week's  sports  points  —  (if  she  can  find  them  that  is!) 

,Gail  with  the  twinkle  in  her  eye  and  her  20  minute  tan  will  cer¬ 
tainly  go  far.  ‘Oh  Murph’  —  all  the  best. 
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JILL  PARTON 

“1  look  about  me  and  make  a  discovery.” 

Jill,  our  only  new  girl,  came  to  us  directly  from  Manchester  and 
has  added  a  British  flair  to  our  class.  Already  she  has  her  picture 
in  the  paper  for  her  fantastic  artistic  achievement.  Who’s  knock¬ 
ing  a  First  in  the  S.P.C.A.  contest! 

Never  forgetful  of  her  library  duty,  Jill  has  proved  a  most  reliable 
member  of  our  class.  When  not  quietly  pondering  over  polar 
bears,  Jill  can  be  found  eating  her  yogurt!  We  are  always  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  various  flavours  —  strawberry,  orange,  lemon,  coffee 
and  now  prune. 

Having  conquered  early  Canadian  History  class  every  Wednesday, 
Jill  will  be  found  next  year  conquering  the  Laurentian  slopes. 


MADIE  RIDER 

Spider,  hopefully  Vogue’s  newest  sensation  has  been  trying  to 
impart  some  of  the  newest  modelling  techniques  to  the  uncoor¬ 
dinated  members  of  6B.  As  the  class’s  chief  villain,  her  acting  abil¬ 
ities  have  finally  come  out  into  the  open.  Two  way  traffic  has 
often  proved  hazardous  to  Madie's  driving,  but  nevertheless  she 
has  managed  to  escape  with  one  only  client.  Her  slightly  uncon¬ 
ventional  sense  of  humour  keeps  both  students  and  teachers  in  fits 
of  laughter.  All  these  abilities  will  go  with  for  to  Pine  Manor  next 
year. 


ANNE  ROY 

Although  Anne  has  only  been  with  us  for  a  short  two  years  she 
has  more  than  adequately  proved  herself  to  be  a  most  useful,  obli¬ 
ging  and  efficient  member  of  VI  B. 

Anne  has  been  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  science  club  and  the 
Library  Committee.  As  sports  head  of  Delta  Beta  she  has  shown 
a  keen  interest  in  all  activities.  Outside  school  Anne  has  worked 
at  the  Rehab,  and  has  become  our  official  French  Coach. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  will  ever  forget  the  time  Anne  got  herself 
locked  in  the  washroom.  Only  Mrs.  Reiffenstein  could  know  and 
share  her  embarrasment. 

Anne’s  cheery  smile  and  great  sense  of  humour  will  carry  her  far. 
All  the  best,  Anne. 


JEAN  STMOR 

“But  when  am  J  going  to  study”. 

Jean,  one  of  the  more  athletically  inclined  members  of  VI  B 
continually  manages  to  confound  us  with  her  gay  laughter,  quick 
sense  of  humour  and  her  only  ‘too’  famous  anecdotes  on  the  class 
blackboard. 

This  summer,  Jean  will  be  leaving  us  for  Europe,  then  to  Van¬ 
couver  for  the  Canadian  Open  Tennis  Championships,  and  finally 
on  to  McGill,  where  she  will  be  undoubtedly  successful  in  work¬ 
ing  for  her  B.Sc.  degree.  ‘Good  Luck!’ 
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CAROLINE  STEPHENS 

"Knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

I  have  a  dangerous  life." 

We  all  know  Caroline  by  her  distinctive  giggle  which  can  pop 
up  at  any  time,  especially  after  having  close  relations  with  the 
ink-well.  Her  colorful  imagination  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
class  discussions  and  to  the  Study’s  collection  of  art. 

Caroline  is  one  of  those  who  wanted  a  whopping  crop  of  hair  and 
after  having  successfully  tackled  with  the  vaseline,  she  decided  to 
buy  a  fall.  With  this  gay  and  persevering  spirit,  she  courageously 
has  led  K.R.  into  the  never  ending  battle  with  the  other  houses 
in  sports.  We  shall  say  au  revoir  to  her  on  her  way  to  Paris  next 
year,  leaving  behind,  her  beloved  Trudeau  and  Dean  Martin  for 
Jean-Claude  Killy. 


KATHY  STEWART 

“Every  one’s  a  little  queer  but  thee  and  me, 

And  thee’s  a  little  queer". 

Whenever  anyone  is  absent,  Kathy  is  always  the  first  to  know. 
Not  only  prefect  but  also  sub-head  of  the  school,  Kathy  carries 
out  her  duties  so  calmly  and  efficiently,  that  we  arc  all  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  her  valiantly  battling  the  players  on  the  basketball 
court  every  season. 

Next  year,  we  expect  to  see  Kathy  at  Neuchatel.  Can’t  you  just  see 
her  bombing  down  those  ski-slopes  (armed  with  her  pencil  case, 
of  course)  never  thinking  about  those  early  morning  Latin  classes? 


MIMI  THOMPSON 

Although  Mimi  has  only  been  with  us  for  two  years  she  has  from 
the  start  been  noted  for  her  gymnastic  ability  or  maybe  it’s  just  her 
scintillating  enthusiasm!  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  her  5’2”  frame 
bent  over  some  weary  member  of  6B  revitalising  them  by  massag¬ 
ing  their  shoulders. 

Mimi  is  also  known  for  her  almost  magnetic  attraction  to  the 
pencil  sharpener  and  her  self-portraits  on  the  blackboard.  Mimi 
is  admired  by  us  all  for  her  beautiful  clothes  which  she  makes 
herself.  Although  Mimi’s  future  plans  are  still  undecided  she 
readily  assures  us  that  it  won’t  be  Phys.Ed.  —  and  this  we  well 
believe. 


ANN  YUILE 

"If  you  can  make  penicillin  out  of  moldy  cheese. 

You  can  make  something  out  of  me”. 

Is  it  a  bird,  is  it  a  plane  — -  no,  it’s  super  Ann  and  her  super  goggles! 
And  although  she  has  been  with  us  for  eleven  years,  she  hasn’t 
changed  a  bit  —  she  is  still  her  jovial  sarcastic  self.  Her  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  consist  of  jacks,  Footsie  and  the  Third  Bas¬ 
ketball  Team.  Ann’s  spirit  is  especially  bright  on  Monday  mor¬ 
nings  —  after  an  excursion  to  the  States. 

Next  year  Ann  will  undertake  to  become  a  “ski-bunny”  at  La- 
combe,  Switzerland. 
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“To  see  heaven  in  a  grain  of  sand 
And  infinity  in  a  Y ower.” 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  mysterious  after-life  in  a  mere  unit  of  the  stuff  which 

comprises  the  beaches  of  the  world!  How  incredible  it  seems.  Or  to  hold,  in  your  hand, 

a  fragrant  blossom,  and  see  in  its  petals.  Eternity,  and  forever  never-ending  Time!  That 
too,  jars  our  senses,  making  us  say,  “But  it’s  just  not  logical!”  No?  Let  me  show  you. 

Foolish  mortals  who  live  by  facts  alone  can  not  see  into  the  secret  hearts  of  all 
existing  things;  their  eyes  have  not  been  opened  by  awareness  or  perception  of  the  strange 
miraculous  world  all  around.  Come  walk  with  me,  down  by  the  ocean's  roar.  Let  us  wander 
along  this  foamy  seabord  where  the  lonely  gulls  are  crying,  and  the  lonely  waves  break 
against  rocks  which  stand  forlornly  black  in  the  soaking  salty  sand.  The  wind  is  wet,  and 
seabreezes  bring  the  heavy  coarse  perfume  of  the  open  ocean  to  our  faces.  How  can  you  not 
glory  in  this  free  wild,  man-forsaken  shore!  Now  bend  down  and  scoop  up  a  smooth  palmful 
of  wet  white  sand;  it  buries  under  your  nails  and  the  corners  soon  begin  to  dry  out,  crum- 

ling  against  your  flesh.  Take  a  single  grain  and  consider  it.  Consider  that  this  whole  beach 

is  made  up  of  x  million  such  particles.  Consider  this  grain  and  the  countless  number  more, 
just  like  it  at  first  glance.  And  the  human  mind  sweeps  up  and  away  at  the  shattering  impact 
of  such  an  inconceivable  calculation,  starting  at  one,  the  very  one  which  you  now  hold,  and 
ending  in  a  figure  never  before  named,  certainly  never  obtainable  in  fact  or  black-and-white 
print.  Our  pitiful  minds  can  not  compass  such  a  vast  expanse.  But  surely  the  one  who  made, 
and  therefore  counted  the  grains  in  each  beach  could  conceive  of,  and  easily  comprehend 
it.  So  we  yield  to  a  superior  being,  we  yield  to  a  supernatural  power,  we  see  heaven  and  a 
tangible  link  with  something  far  greater  than  Man,  in  a  grain  of  sand. 

You  say  that  we  are  transient  animals,  coming  from  dust  in  the  dawn  and  returning 
to  dust  before  nightfall.  Yet  each  man  can  leave  behind  him,  a  certain  comforting  mark, 
known  only  to  himself.  Climb  a  mountain-pass  in  mid-July  with  me,  and  from  far  up  on  the 
slope,  look  down  the  rift  between  mountain  ranges  to  where  blue  Canada’s  Appalachians 
join  themselves  in  interlocking  spurs  with  those  of  purple  Vermont.  Feel  the  summer  sun 
on  your  face;  all  is  drowsy,  lazy,  warm.  Bees  in  the  nearby  field  nudge  the  Indian  paint¬ 
brushes,  as  they  fly  by,  setting  the  flowers’  red  heads  shaking,  and  the  Michaelmas  daisies, 
mauve  and  white,  nod  together  in  the  afternoon  breezes.  Choose  one  to  look  at,  and  bend 
down  in  the  long  grass,  parting  sweet-smelling  herbs  and  brush  with  your  weight,  crushing 
wild  raspberries  underfoot  so  that  that  delicate  nostalgic  scent  of  warm  fruit  rises  all  about 
you.  Look  at  your  daisy  now;  marvel  at  its  perfect  simplicity.  If  no  man  comes  as  intruder  to 
the  mountains  here,  this  daisy’s  offspring  will  continue  to  blow  in  soft  July  winds,  long  after 
your  only  companion  is  a  headstone  with  moss  about  the  base.  You  rise  at  these  words, 
disconsolate,  the  pleasure  vanished  from  your  day,  cheated  of  your  satisfaction.  My  friend, 
you  are  blind!  This  hillside  will  never  be  the  same  as  it  was  this  morning,  before  we  came,  for 
now  you  have  been  here,  and  have  done  what  you  have  done,  and  no  one  can  ever  undo 
it.  And  if,  when  you  lie  dying  in  the  winter  evenings  of  your  life,  you  grope  in  the  shadows 
for  one  event  to  hold  back  the  omnipresent  wheel  from  crushing  your  memory  into  void 
forever,  remember  the  Eastern  Townships  hillside  and  the  Michaelmas  daisy  which  was  yours 
for  the  brief  span  of  an  afternoon.  If  its  descendants  still  grow  on  that  grassy  slope  in  the 
sun,  and  are  fated  to  do  so  for  Time  eternal,  you  can  share  in  their  infinity  by  saying 
“I  was  there”  before  dying,  and  by  knowing  that,  though  you  were  only  there  once  for  the 
short  period  of  an  hour  or  so,  your  presence  that  day  made  an  impact  in  Time  that  no  one 
can  erase.  Thus  you  die  contented,  thus,  in  a  way,  you  remain  behind,  a  ghost  of  a  single 
afternoon  and  you  are  not  totally  destroyed,  thus  you  see  and  share  infinity  in  a  flower. 

Open  your  eyes  now,  and  behind  your  eyes,  open  your  mind!  Be  aware  of  sunsets 
and  city  bells,  birds’  flights  high  up  in  the  dawning  sky  of  September  or  gently  falling  snow 
on  a  January  night.  Live.  It  is  right  that  you  should. 


SARAH  LARRATT-SMITH,  Sixth  A 
ALEXANDER  HUTCHISON,  Essay  Competition  Senior  Prize 


THE  SNAKE 


Slyly  sliding  through  the  grass, 

No  one  ever  hears  his  pass, 

Swiggly  wiggly  he  does  crawl, 

Up  the  garden  up  the  wall. 

He  is  black  with  little  spots, 

With  red  and  blue  and  purple  dots. 
He  silently  slides  beside  the  lake. 
Here  he  comes;  the  little  snake. 


.r 


% 


SANDRA  DEJONG,  Lower  A 


BURN  THE  LEAVES 


RAIN 


Burn  the  leaves,  they  bring  me  no  beauty, 

Burn  the  sky  to  a  wintery  grey. 

Sweep  the  heat  from  the  glowing  maples; 

Change  this  scene  to  a  winter’s  day. 

Strip  the  trees  and  leave  them  naked. 

To  the  south  the  sun  must  go. 

Cloak  the  noon  sky  world  with  cloudbanks. 

Burn  the  leaves,  release  the  snow. 

Bum  the  leaves;  they  bring  me  no  beauty. 
Golden  fire,  sharp  as  pain. 

Must  be  dulled,  be  shrouded,  so 
I  shall  not  come  this  way  again. 

SARAH  LARRATT-SMITH,  VI  A 


Rain  is  falling  on  the  ground, 
Falling,  falling,  falling  down, 

On  the  roof  tops,  on  the  streets, 

And  wetting  all  the  people’s  feet, 
Pitter,  patter,  falling  down. 

Wetting  all  the  little' town. 

Rain  in  summer  helps  flowers  grow, 
Rain  in  winter  makes  some  snow 
Rain  in  spring  grows  the  trees, 

Rain  in  autumn  removes  the  leaves. 
But  the  part  of  rain  that  I  like  best. 

Is  seeing  a  rainbow  in  the  west. 

SUSIE  HYDE,  Lower  A 
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ENTHUSIASM 


AWARENESS 


EXCITEMENT 


ACTION 


INTRIGUE 
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THF.  FIRST  SNOWFALL 


The  snow  falls  softly  in  the  night. 

The  moon  gives  out  a  magic  light. 

It  falls  on  houses,  grass,  and  trees; 

And  no-one  but  the  sandman  secs. 

In  the  morning  the  world  is  covered  with  snow, 
And  a  soft  wind  is  beginning  to  blow. 

The  first  snowfall  is  glorious,  1  always  say; 

Such  beauty  and  happiness  belong  to  the  day. 

Out  come  the  children,  all  happy  and  gay. 
They’ve  come  to  build  forts  and  to  play. 

Then  come  the  fathers,  all  out  of  sorts; 

They’ve  come  to  shovel,  not  to  build  forts. 

ANDREA  PATCH,  Lower  Third 


EXPO 

I’ll  never  forget 
Wherever  I  go 

Those  wonderful  days 
I  had  at  Expo. 

I  went  to  the  British 
And  the  one  for  Japan, 

I  went  to  the  Swiss 
And  the  one  for  Iran. 

I  went  to  the  gyrotron. 

Right  into  space 

I  went  in  the  monster 
And  saw  his  fat  face. 

I  think  I  shall  stop  now 
For  I  am  quite  tired 
But  I'll  never  forget 

How  much  I  admired  Expo 

SELINA  STEWART,  Upper  A 


WRONG  REFLECTION 

Cloudy  deeps  in  a  turmoil  of  white 
Lie  sun-shading.  Beyond  the  murk  of  air 
That  gold  is  darkened  by 
Wrong  reflection  from  planetary  chaos. 

Below,  in  a  faint  world  of 
Surrealistic  dreams,  deal  a  hundred 
Detailed  civilizations,  moving  in  grey 
Uncaring  lonely  isolation  of  mist. 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be;’’  philosophical  discussions  there 
Say  nothing,  hut  in  intricacy 
Dance  or  grope  vaguely,  and  life 

Counts  nothing,  complicated,  sorrowful  and  meaningless. 
MARGOT  LOUIS,  Lower  Fifth 
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THE  ZEBRA  S  STRIPES 


There  is  a  park  and  in  that  park  there  is  a  bench  just  painted  black.  One  day  Mr. 
Zebra  came  along,  not  noticing  the  sign  on  the  black  bench.  It  said  wet  paint  but  he  just 
lay  down  on  the  bench.  He  lay  here  and  there  here  and  there.  He  lay  smoking  his  pipe  and 
reading  the  newspaper.  When  he  finished  and  got  up  to  go  home,  a  little  boy  came  running 
after  him.  He  was  Mr.  Zebra’s  friend.  His  name  was  Billy.  “Hello,”  said  Billy  “you’ve  got 
stripes.”  Away  went  Mr.  Zebra.  He  told  every  zebra  and  that’s  how  zebras  got  stripes. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  no  more  zebras  are  just  white.  Every  day  Bily  makes  new  friends 
with  zebras. 


STEPHANIE  ISAACS 


HAIKU 

1 .  Indian  ink  trees  frame  my  view 
in  the  winter  twilight  pastoral. 

2.  The  lotus  bloom  soon  dies,  but 
that  which  it  represents  is  eternal. 

3.  What  consolation  is  an  ivory  glass? 

It  only  reflects  my  tears. 

4.  The  city  is  my  jewel  box; 

I  am  the  night  I  am  the  river-bed. 

SARAH  LARRATT-SMITH,  VI  A. 


Hand/ 


LIVING  AS  A  VIOLET 

When  winter  was  over  I  was  glad  to  feel  the  warm  spring  sun  softening  the  ground. 
I  was  glad  because  I  knew  once  more  I  would  be  able  to  become  carefree  and  sway  in  the 
soft  flowing  wind.  Also,  I  was  glad  because  I  would  be  able  to  talk  —  to  talk  to  my  friends 
—  the  butterflies,  the  bees  and  the  little  caterpillars  who  tickled  me,  and  now,  yes,  now  it 
will  happen  to  me  all  over  again.  I  also  liked  it  when  the  lovely  fresh  dew  would  wash  my 
hands  and  face  in  the  morning,  so  I  could  be  nice  and  fresh  to  say  to  my  friends,  “Good 
morning”.  And  then  they  would  reply,  “A  good  morning  to  you  too!” 

But  then  I  had  my  sad  times  too,  for  when  October  came  I  had  to  get  prepared  to 
die  and  to  go  back  in  the  ground  and  wait  for  spring  in  the  cold,  harsh  ground.  But  most  of 
my  times  were  merry  and  happy.  You  should  know  that  by  now. 

ALEXANDRA  READE,  Lower  A 
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CANADA 


Most  men  are  captured,  enslaved  by  dreams,  or  ideas  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 

1  wish  to  talk  about  an  ideal  worth  serving  your  whole  life  through.  1  wish  to  talk  about 

Canada.  I  didn't  use  to  think  myself  a  right-wing  llag-waver,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  don’t 
approve  of  the  Canadian  attitude  that  everything  good  in  North  America  comes  from  those 
great  American  states. 

We  shall  start  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end  —  Newfoundland,  hidden  in  the 
winter  mists  like  some  brigadoon,  but  shining  in  the  summer  sun  like  some  sceptered  isle; 

a  floating  dream  where  the  waters  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  and  the  even  greater  North 

Atlantic  meet  and  interflow  and  become  one. 

No  —  No  — No —  But  don’t  you  see,  this  is  where  it  is  wrong.  I  was  about  to 
make  some  glib  remark  about  each  province  in  turn  and  go  back  to  my  seat,  smiling.  But 
that  is  the  real  fault;  that  is  where  we  are  truly  wrong.  Canadians  must  learn  to  stop  think¬ 
ing  of  Canada  as  a  ten  chapter  short  story.  It  is  a  truly  great  venture  which  deserves  much 
more  than  this.  It  is  a  one-chapter  tome  written  in  two  languages.  What  could  be  a  greater, 
braver  undertaking  than  to  try  to  see  Canada  as  a  country,  not  a  ten  province  expanse  of 
land? 


Please  try  to  see  this  idea,  not  with  your  cynical  history-class  minds,  nor  with  your 
discriminating  English-class  minds,  but  see  it  with  your  hearts.  Feel  the  wind  on  your  face, 
and  run  through  the  land  singing  a  Canada  song.  Please,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  let 
Canada  know  you  are  proud  of  her.  This  is  our  first  life  together,  and  if  she  knows  we  are 
proud  of  her,  she  will  be  proud  too.  If  you  are  not  proud  of  Canada,  please  move.  Please 
don't  stay  and  make  those  killingly  funny  jokes  about  her.  Those  jokes  are  stale,  they’re 
dead.  The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  and  divide  Canadians  from  the  homeless.  Be  honest 
with  yourself.  For  the  first  time  be  honest.  When  you  see  a  red  maple-leafed  flag,  does 
your  heart  surge  with  joy?  It  should.  If  it  doesn’t,  it  is  for  one  of  many  reasons.  Maybe  you 
don’t  love  Canada.  Maybe  you  are  embarrassed  to  feel  a  joy  about  her.  Maybe  these  words 
embarrass  you  now.  If  they  do,  I’m  sorry;  but  some  things  have  to  be  said.  Of  late  my 
thoughts  have  been  either  nonexistent  or  wild  beasts  from  which  I  ran  — -  but  now  I’m  trying 
to  cage  this  beast,  this  minotaur,  and  expose  it  to  you. 

People  are  now  moaning  about  the  end  of  Expo,  and  how  sad  it  is  that  it  is  over. 
But,  someone  very  special  said  to  me,  “My  dear,  this  is  only  a  beginning  for  Canada.  Endings 
are  sad,  but  beginnings  are  very  happy.” 

Some  of  us  will  soon  be  leaving  Canada,  and  for  a  few  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  can,  or  will  return.  We  must  learn  now  to  love  her  if  we  can;  and,  with  that  love,  to 
laugh,  an  endearing  laugh  at  her  follies. 

Right  now  we  have  a  duty  to  her  to  laugh  and  sing,  and  toast  her  with  our  hearts. 
And  when  we  leave  to  go  to  countries  whose  people  know  nothing  of  Canada,  we  should 
walk  proudly;  and  pride  should  come  from  the  knowledge  that  long  after  these  countries 
drown  in  their  own  old  age  and  political  and  moral  corruption,  Canada  will  just  be  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow. 

So  it  is  ended.  I  am  a  slave  and  this  is  my  master. 

Canada,  Mon  pays,  Mon  amour. 


AUDREY  KEYES,  VI  A.  S.O.G.A.  Public 
Speaking  Prize. 
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WINTER 


Winter  is  near, 

Jack  Frost  is  here, 

The  snowflakes  are  coming, 

Down,  down,  down 
Into  the  sleeping  town. 

The  wind  is  blowing  al  the  trees 
Gently  blowing  off  their  leaves, 

The  lawn  is  asleep  under  a  blanket  of  snow, 
And  does  not  hear  the  North  wind  blow. 

MARGARET  MACCALLUM,  Lower  A 
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W'INTER 


THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

One  of  the  most  active  committees  engaged  in  service  to  the  school  community  this 
year  has  been  the  Library  Committee.  Presided  over  by  Co-Chairmen  Anne  Common 
and  Kathy  Gould,  seventeen  members  of  the  Sixth  Forms  have  taken  responsibility  for 
signing  books  in  and  out,  keeping  the  shelves  in  order,  and  preparing  newly  acquired 
books  for  circulation.  These  girls,  Edith  Bottomley,  Shirley  Dillingham,  Debbie  Dixon.  Mary 
Anne  Ferguson,  Wendy  Hampson,  Diana  Horwood,  Anne  Johnson,  Monica  Keator,  Kathy 
Keefer,  Audrey  Keyes,  Sandra  Laurie,  Verian  Laxton,  Ann  Norsworthy,  Jill  Parton,  Anne 
Roy,  Mimi  Thompson  and  Judy  Wingham  were  the  backbone  of  the  school  library  through¬ 
out  the  year.  They  were  joined  in  the  Spring  by  seven  Upper  Fifth  girls,  Lynn  Birks,  Andrea 
Copping,  Julia  Harris,  Janet  Johnston,  Beth  Lewis,  Joanne  McEwen  and  Rosanne  Simard. 
As  a  result  of  the  many  hours  of  work  put  in  by  the  Committee,  the  library  has  finally  become 
a  well-stocked,  completely  catalogued  and  efficiently  arranged  unit.  The  cataloguing  itself  was 
done  by  two  trained  librarian  mothers  of  present  or  former  Study  girls  —  Mrs.  Packard 
and  Mrs.  Elder,  who  stepped  in  and  volunteered  their  much-needed  help.  To  them  go  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  school  librarians. 
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CHANSON  DE  DEUIL  ROBIN  KNIGHT,  VI  A 


Edith  Bottomley 

L’Automne,  un  nom  si  tendre. 

Me  voici  par  ta  tombe 

En  me  rappelant  tout  ce  qui  s’etait  passe 

Dans  Ies  hcures  qui  pour  moi  ne  se  termineront  jamais. 

Nous  nous  sommes  separes  entre  des  ombres 

Oui  se  sont  allongees  par  le  temps. 

Le  feuillage  pommele  etait  devenu  rouge. 

Le  vent  a  effeuille  les  arbres 
En  les  laissant  nus, 

Un  geste  si  humain; 

Comme  moi, 

J'effeuille  les  petales  de  cette  rose. 

En  les  eparpillant  par  terre. 

II  pleut  doucement. 

Tout  le  monde  prend  le  deuil. 

Quand  le  vent  souffle  on  entend  les  murmures 
Glaces  des  affliges. 

La  brume  descend  et  la  nuit  va  eteindre  toute 
La  lumiere  du  jour, 

La  pluie  tombe  encore, 

Tu  es  mort 
Tu  es  mort 
Tu  es  mort  .  .  . 
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A  SOLDIER’S  LOT 


“The  mud  in  the  trenches  and  the  dust  of  the  desert  covers  me.  My  hands  are  cut 
by  machine  gun  bolts  and  ache  from  carrying  the  eagle  standard  throughout  the  day.  A  fine 
sight  I  must  be!  My  hauberk  battered,  my  sandals  torn,  and  my  khaki  pants  are  bloody  from 
a  wound  in  my  thigh;  low  hanging  branches  have  ripped  my  green  beret. 

My  company  is  Disillusion  7;  I  have  fought  for  twenty-thousand  years  with  my 
Slav  and  Nordic  and  Latin  and  Celtic  brothers.  I  am  a  hardened  veteran  of  the  Roman  roads 
and  a  nervous  novice  in  the  trenches  at  Verdun.  I  fight  against  Man,  and  Man  means  Life, 
and  Life  means  God.  How  can  a  mortal  battle  God?  Ah,  it’s  all  the  same.  And  I’m  so  tired, 
but  I  must  keep  walking,  walking,  in  jungles  and  in  deserts,  in  mud  and  in  sand,  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia. 

“All  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by”;  no,  that’s  not  right,  is  it?  It’s 
far  in  the  future  and  long  long  ago.  For  I  am  Benet’s  ghostly  legion  of  1935  and  Sheridan’s 
straggling  army  whom  he  must  exhort  again,  crying  “Turn  back,  turn  back!”  As  he  burns  up 
the  road  galloping  black  Rienzi. 

“All  I  ask  is  a  little  grave;  a  little  little  grave;  an  obscure  grave.  Or  I’ll  be  buried 
on  the  king’s  highway  .  .  .”  and  I  am  still  a  soldier.  Do  not  stop  me.  You  need  me.  Do  not 
force  me.  You  fear  me.  Do  not  curse  me.  Pray  for  me.” 

SARAH  LARRATT-SMITH,  VI  A 
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SOUNDS  1  HEAR 


There  are  many  sounds  on  this  earth.  Some  are  nice  and  some  are  not.  Some  are 
loud  and  some  are  soft.  A  scream  is  shrill.  There  is  the  soft,  merry  cry  of  the  robin,  and  the 
loud  screeching  of  the  crow.  The  fresh  crisp  sound  of  the  crackling  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The 
noisy  planes  in  the  sky.  The  merry  beat  of  the  horses’  hoofs  on  the  pavement  and  his  master’s 
commanding  call.  The  hungry  sound  of  people  chewing  their  food.  The  quiet  mew  of  a 
kitten  and  the  loud  angry  bark  of  a  dog.  The  happy  loud  screaming  at  a  party  and  the  soft 


unhappy  crying  of  a  child.  The  kind  soft  voice 
the  sounds  God  has  given  us. 


THE  CITY 

One  conglomeration  of 
Buildings  and  roads, 

People,  vehicles,  just  life. 
Which  people  call  a  city. 

Can  it  be  made  orderly? 

Some  have  shown  so; 

Others,  not  so  happily. 

Have  not  quite  fared  so  well. 

It  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  but 
Ugliness  too 

Has  taken  hold  in  the  city 
To  complete  the  puzzle. 

A  city  is  incomprehensible. 

It  has  no  way  of  thinking. 

Yet  it  has  a  personality  and 
Is  loved  or  hated. 

A  city  is  a  mystery 
Which  will  never  be  solved 
Completely  and  for 
Everybody. 

Monica  Heller,  Upper  Fourth. 


of  a  policeman.  We  should  be  thankful  for 
SANDRA  DEJONG,  Lower  A. 


SMOG 

‘Tis  barely  two  in  the  afternoon 
But  yet  the  buildings  stand  starkly  black 
Against  the  grey  of  pollution. 

Dirty  and  morbid  over  the  city  it  floats, 

A  sign  of  careless  mankind  bringing  its  message 
Of  doom,  despair  and  suffocation. 

Deep  and  depressing  it  hovers  around 
Before  it  penetrates  and  smothers 
The  cries  of  consternation. 

Thick  and  dark  as  a  thundercloud. 

The  great  heavy  blanket  descends  and 

Helpless  the  people  die  in  frustration. 

Catherine  McKinnon 
Upper  IV 


HOME 


Home  is  a  peaceful  place.  It  is  nice  to  go  home  when  you  have  troubles  or  when 
you  are  all  mixed  up  about  life.  It  is  nice  to  go  home  and  consult  your  mother  on  things, 
and  you  know  she  will  help  you  sort  out  any  troubles  you  have. 

Home  is  a  place  with  many  memories,  some  sad  and  some  glad.  When  you  are 
young,  like  a  baby  animal  your  home  is  a  place  of  protection,  where  you  run  when  you  are 
scared.  As  you  grow  up  home  is  sometimes  drawn  away  from  you,  but  this  should  not  be. 
Home  to  you  should  always  be  home. 

Now  we  say  home  is  terrible;  mothers  always  yelling  at  you,  brothers  arc  a  nuis- 
sance.  You  come  to  school  in  the  morning  and  say,  “Oh  my  brother  is  terrible,  etc.”  But  if 
you  think  about  this  very  deeply,  you  will  realize,  “There  is  no  place  like  home.” 

DEI  DR E  STOKER,  Upper  Third 
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SUSAN  MacKENZIE,  VI B 


PATTERNS 

The  painting  was  an  entanglement  of  lines:  dark,  coloured  and  light.  Some  of 
the  strands  were  wide  and  clear  and  sharp,  others  were  soft  and  thin,  edging  off  quietly  into 
a  questionable  paleness. 

I  leant  sidewise  trying  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  the  owner  of  the  gallery 
and  someone  else,  I  don’t  know  who. 

“Jean-Paul  Riopelle  is  the  only  truly  internationally-known  French-Canadian  artist 
today.  Proof  that  he  is  still  great  is  in  his  progression  in  style  and  technique  in  the  past  one 
and  a  half  decades.  Compare  this,  for  instance,  with  his  “Rencontre”  of  1952.” 

As  I  turned,  my  eyes  caught  a  black  line  which  jagged  noticeably  in  and  around 

the  other  threads,  making  a  disturbing  pattern  against  the  white  background,  and  then  it 

ended  abruptly,  in  nothingness. 

I  left  the  gallery.  Rain  clattered  down  around  me  and  then  subsided  into  a  quiet 
falling  beat  like  the  sensual  pattering  of  drums.  I  walked  past  the  street  and  watched  the 
moving,  changing  patterns  of  passing  faces.  Every  fourth  face  a  bored  one,  every  eleventh  an 
enchanted  one.  Look  at  the  design  on  that  man's  face  there:  follow  the  line  of  his  nose, 
compare  it  with  his  hard,  horizontal  mouth  and  small  round  eyes.  It  makes  a  square, 
rigid  pattern  in  contrast  to  that  soft,  runny  face  following  beside  him.  Listen  to  the  patterns 
of  the  cars  as  they  stop  and  start  and  then  rush  harshly  past. 

There  are  patterns  in  every  moment,  in  every  movement.  Catch  the  patterns  of 

the  tiles  on  the  bathroom  floor,  as  they  merge  to  form  clusters  of  overlapping  flowers  and 

then  in  an  instant  revert  to  meaningless  rows  of  blank  pentagons.  Listen  to  the  syncopated 
design  of  a  flash  of  Dave  Brubeck  jazz.  Touch  the  music  in  a  hand. 

A  pattern  may  be  a  line  or  ten  lines;  a  circle  or  two  or  three  supporting  each  other 
in  position.  Patterns  are  not  always  perfect  or  complete.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gap,  a  slight 
interruption  in  the  line.  Sometimes  a  design  or  a  cycle  is  repeated  a  little  differently  each 
time,  as  in  the  cyclical  progression  of  French  politics  since  the  first  revolution  ...  or  as 
in  life. 
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For  life  is  the  ultimate  pattern  which  the  designs  we  see  in  the  air,  feel  in  music, 


and  touch  in  art  reflect.  Life  is  made  up  of  limitless  numbers  of  similar  motifs  juxtaposed 
together,  but  each  with  small  noticeable  variations  in  structure  and  colour. 

It  is  this  individuality,  one  of  the  concepts  of  Existentialism,  which  Simon  em¬ 
phasizes  when  he  writes: 


“Impaled  on  my  wall  my  eyes  can  dimly  see 
The  pattern  of  my  life  and  the  puzzle  that  is  me. 

From  the  moment  of  my  birth  to  the  instant  of  my  death 

There  are  patterns  I  must  follow  just  as  1  must  breathe  each  breath. 

Like  a  rat  in  a  maze,  the  path  before  me  lies, 

And  the  pattern  never  alters  until  the  rat  dies.” 


We  pass  life  puzzling  out  a  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  time,  searching  for  a 


compromise  among  the  varying,  moving  facets  of  ourselves,  trying  to  find  a  reconciliation 
with  the  other  people  rubbing  and  bumping  against  us.  Though  we  find  and  trace  the  pattern 
within  the  giant  design  of  life,  we  cannot  control  the  direction  it  takes.  Our  lives  are  pre¬ 
destined,  even  before  we  are  bom,  by  the  people  who  surround  us,  who  will  surround  us 
with  a  still  wider  group.  People  make  the  environment  which  forms  our  minds.  They  turn 
our  decisions  and  bend  our  thoughts.  Perhaps  the  best  interpretation  of  what  Simon  meant 
is  in  that  jagged  meandering  line,  cut  across  by  a  thousand  others. 


ANNE  JOHNSON,  Six  A 


Our  World  -  by  L  4  group 
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WEDNESDAY  COLLECTION 


“It’s  Wednesday  morning”  says  someone  in  recollection. 
“It’s  Wednesday  today,  and  I  forgot  my  collection” 

The  first  bell  rings,  the- second  one  too; 

The  third  bell  rings  “Oh,  what’ll  I  do?” 

“From  a  very  good  friend  I’ll  borrow  a  penny, 

So  they’ll  never  know  that  I  didn’t  bring  any.” 

The  Study  girls  file  into  prayers. 

Someone  has  talked  but  nobody  dares 
Put  up  their  hand  when  Marianne  —  well  — 

Asks,  “who’s  been  communicating  since  the  last  bell?” 
Then  as  Shirley  D.  walks  down  the  aisles. 

Not  a  cent  is  given,  only  innocent  smiles. 

When  in  the  office  the  money  is  counted. 

To  the  prefects  chagrin,  it  only  amounted 
To  dollars  four  and  cents  fifty-three. 

Such  a  paltry  amount  for  a  good  charity. 

Sandy  McDougall 
Lower  IV 
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THE  DANDELION 

Oh,  once  upon  a  meadow, 

I,  with  my  own  eyes  spied 
A  very  pretty  dandelion 
Which,  blowing  in  the  gentle  wind 
Very  softly  died. 

I  went  to  it  to  look  upon 
That  poor  and  withered  flower, 

I  did  not  know  how  he  bore 
Each  long  and  dreary  hour. 

I  knelt  down  to  pray  to  God 
To  save  this  little  one. 

Then,  I  wandered  home  so  sadly 
Towards  the  setting  sun. 


By  Robin  Rapoport 
Lower  A. 


WflEN  I  WENT  TO  SLEEP 

One  night  I  dreamt 
I  had  a  zoo 
And  it  was  mine 
The  whole  night  through. 

I  went  to  sleep, 
and  standing  there, 

I  saw  a  real  live  teddy-bear. 

T  went  to  sleep 
Another  mile. 

And  found  a  real  live  crocodile. 

By  Robin  Rapoport 
Lower  A. 


wne*i  i  went  to  sl eep 

o  ©o 

o 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ten  die  in  border  clash  —  No  details  given.  And  yet  our  lives  go  on,  unseeing, 
untouched  by  the  dickering  out  ot  ten  delicate  candles.  After  all,  we  say,  lightly  over  coffee, 
we  all  have  to  go  sometime.  No  thought  given  to  those  lives,  those  people  who  laughed  and 
cried  and  mourned  —  no  mourners  for  them.  —  Ten  die  in  border  clash.  —  and  alter  all, 
they  were  only  Jews,  or  Arabs,  or  Negros,  or  Whites. 


How  quickly  man  allows  his  thoughts  to  flee  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Abbreviation 
-  to  shorten  by  omitting  details  —  This  is  the  number-one  rule  of  the  headliners.  Above  all, 
we  don’t  want  to  accost  the  sensitive,  paying  public  with  facts  which  might  shock  them,  or 
disgust  them.  And  they  almost  always  read  the  paper  over  breakfast  or  dinner.  Just  deliver 
the  news  short,  pure  and  simple.  Just  the  facts. 


-Ten  die  in  border  clash.  —  How  inanimate  those  words  are,  and  yet  how 
often  man  reads  or  hears  those  very  words.  And  yet  he  doesn't  change. 


—  Six  million  Jews  murdered  in  Hitler’s  Germany.  Yes  —  it’s  just  awful,  terrible 
.  .  .  Germans  have  no  morals.  But  then  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  fought  with  the 
liberating  army.  —  and  another  sip  of  coffee,  and,  “Please  may  I  have  another  butter  tart.  I 
must  say,  they’re  the  best  I’ve  ever  tasted.”  No  tears,  no  sighs,  only  selfish  man,  only  us. 


—  Thousands  die  in  famine  swept  China.  —  Oh  dear,  isn’t  that  awful.  But  they 
have  so  many  people  over  there  ...  it  will  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions.  And  everyone 
knows  they  don't  regard  human  life  the  sa  me  say  as  we  do.  I  wonder  what’s  on  television? 
—  and  outside  their  very  doors  the  city  moans  with  hunger. 


-  Man  slays  girl.  No  details  known.  —  I  do  hope  they  hang  him.  It’s  the  least  he 
deserves.  Good  grief,  a  woman  isn't  safe  on  the  streets  in  broad  daylight  now-a-days. 

No  tears  for  the  frightened  soul  of  a  sick  man.  No  mourner  for  his  remorseful 

heart. 


And  so  this  man  goes  on  struggling  in  this  sort  of  newspaper  world,  to  make  his 
story  known,  to  make  his  mark.  He  is  born,  he  grows  slowly,  painlully,  and  has  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  skin  covering,  hiding  really,  sensitive  thoughts,  desires  and  convictions.  He  learns  to 
cope  and  to  love.  He  celebrates  sensation;  he  hides  away  from  the  too  bright  light.  But  amid 
all  his  shortcomings,  he  longs  for  just  one  thing. 


When  he  dies  he  wants  to  leave  something  behind,  something  substantial,  some¬ 
thing  real.  --  A  painting,  a  song  or  an  invention,  or  a  discovery.  Man  rebels  against  being 
abbreviated  into  a  headline,,  with  no  history  and  no  future. 

And  so  lie  struggles  all  his  pitious  little  life,  so  small  and  unimportant,  like  a  small 
child  piling  his  blocks  one  on  the  other,  shouting,  “Look  what  I  did.  I  made  a  tower.”  But 
the  tower  always  falls  and  leaves  bare  ruins.  Shelley  explained  this  fanatical  urge  of  man  not 
to  be  forgotten,  when  he  wrote: 

My  name  is  Ozymandius,  king  of  kings. 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair.” 

But  he  was  wise  enough  to  continue: 

“Nothing  besides  remains. 

The  decay  of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  level  sands  stretch  far  away.” 
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—  A  baby  boy,  Robert,  was  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Jones  on  December 
fifth.  Both  mother  and  child  are  doing  well. 

—  Robert  Jones  and  Mary  Smith  are  to  be  married.  Anyone  knowing  of  any  reason 
why  this  marriage  should  not  take  place,  must  notify  the  proper  authorities. 

—  Robert  Jones  was  promoted  to  Vice  Presidency  of  .  .  And  as  Ferlingetti  says, 
right  in  comes  the  smiling  mortician. 

Oh  my  goodness,  do  you  know  who  died?  Mr.  Jones.  You  remember.  I  didn’t 
know  he  was  sick.  It  must  have  been  a  heart  attack. 

“.  .  .  let  us  weep,  let  us  mourn.” 


—  AUDREY  KEYES,  6  A  McGill  Alumnae  Public  Speaking  Contest. 


THE  TOY 

He  sat  and  looked  at  the  smashed  toy  upon  the  floor; 
He  hated  it  and  yet  he  loved  it  too. 

It  was  his  friend,  or  at  least  it  had  been.  But 
Now,  to  see  it  there,  all  crumpled  with 
The  silly  red  light  flashing  on  and  off  .  .  . 

He  kicked  it,  he  kicked  it  again. 

The  red  light  went  out;  it  was  dead. 

He  stared  at  it.  A  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

Kathy  Gould 
6th  Form 
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THE  NAUGHTY  KITTENS 


One  day  two  little  kittens  went  to  swim  and  they  swam 
away  from  their  mother.  Their  mother  looked  for  them  and 
they  swam  far  away.  They  swam  to  a  little  sail  boat  and 
then  their  mother  went  in  a  boat  and  found  them. 

Then  they  went  home  and  got  driven  home  and  had  supper 
and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  they  played  outside  and  they  were  good. 

Wendy  Coughlin,  LB 


HELP/HUNTSMEN  AND  HOUNDS 
(as  told  by  a  stag) 

I  heard  the  cries  of  huntsmen  with  hounds. 

Baying  and  sounding  their  horns. 

And  sprang  to  my  feet  and  lifted  my  tail, 

And  leapt  away  with  great  bounds. 

Then  followed  a  chase  so  merry  and  fast, 

I  sometimes  wondered  if  my  legs  would  last. 

But  last  they  did  and  valiantly  ran, 

As  I  paused  to  rest  after  a  last  big  bound, 

I  heard  the  cock  of  a  gun,  and  the  sniff  of  a  hound, 

Oh  darn  thought  I  it’s  the  huntsmen  and  hounds, 

They  don’t  let  a  fellow  rest  long  on  the  ground. 

So  up  and  away  again  ever,  so  fast, 

Till  I  came  to  my  hideout,  'Twas  safety  at  last. 

By  Diana  Wickham 
Upper  III 


HOW  THE  00-00  BIRD  GOT  ITS  NAME 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  party  and  lots  of  ladies  and  men  went.  One  lady 
had  00-00  bird  feathers  in  her  hair,  and  all  the  ladies  wanted  00-00  bird  feathers.  So  the 
men  went  to  the  jungle  to  fetch  00-00  bird  feathers.  It  hurt  the  00-00  birds.  The  coo-coo  birds 
could  not  say  coo-coo  so  they  had  to  say  oo-oo,  and  that  is  how  the  silly  00-00  birds  got 
their  names. 

Jill  Hugessen,  U.B. 
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Beethoven’s  fifth 


.  .  .  and  then  on  the  freeway  my 
car  wouldn’t  start. 


Gail’s  first 


. . .  that’s  not  my  bag! 
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"To  see  heaven  in  a  grain  of  sand 
And  infinity  in  a  flower.” 

Trains  keep  running  late,  planes  keep  circling  overhead,  buses  keep  lurching  to 
stops,  cars  keep  pumping  fumes  into  the  air,  ships  keep  sinking,  printing  presses  keep  put¬ 
ting  out  the  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  and  yet  the  world  has  lost  its  glory. 

Man’s  brain  has  been  automated,  processed  and  manufactured  into  a  series  of 
compartments  into  which  appropriate,  qualified  information  is  filed,  and  less  and  less  space 
is  taken  by  the  emotions  and  the  imagination.  Nothing  which  does  not  have  a  label  on  it  may 
be  assimilated.  We  are  living  in  a  period  just  before  the  age  of  the  machine’s  complete  do¬ 
mination  over  man.  We  have  seen  the  gradual  change  which  began  with  man’s  invention  of 
the  machine,  his  symbiotic  existence  with  it,  and  finally  the  slow  domination  of  the  machine 
over  man. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  machines;  this  world  has  lost  its  magic  along  with  its  glory. 

The  flashing  neon  lights  call  out  into  the  brightly  lit  streets,  while  lonely  men  and 
washed-up  women  lean  on  the  counters  of  smoke-filled  bars  rehearsing  for  each  other’s  doom. 

Uptown,  Joe  gives  away  a  free  loaf  of  bread  to  the  woman  upstairs  with  nine  child¬ 
ren  to  feed,  whose  father  has  left  them  starving. 

The  old  bums,  like  phantom  ghosts  hold  up  the  benches  in  the  moonlit  park,  while 
the  ‘keep  the  city  clean’  men  pedal  around  on  their  bicycle-trash  can  combinations  with  their 
sticks  which  pick  up  paper. 

Man’s  life  revolves  around  one  great  uncontrollable  machine  which  has  charged 
time  —  the  clock.  Nothing  may  be  done  without  permission  from  the  clock.  Rush  to  the 
office  by  nine  —  coffee  break  at  eleven  —  one  hour  off  at  lunch  —  leave  the  office  at  five 
on  the  dot  —  get  home  to  sec  the  six  o’clock  news  —  and  gulp  down  dinner  to  have  the 
dishes  safely  put  to  bed  in  the  dishwasher  before  the  show  at  seven-thirty. 

The  source  of  amusement  these  days  comes  from  sordid  movies  on  sex,  drugs  and 
crime;  shooting  down  people  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  playing  coy  games  with  war.  Our 
sense  of  discovery  has  turned  far  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  religion  to  the  electron- 
neutron,  non-audible,  non-visible,  untouchable  aspect  of  ‘science’,  and  the  negative,  dissenting 
attitude  toward  religion. 

Where  are  the  people,  the  life  of  yester  year?  The  people  who  baked  apple  pie 
from  scratch,  who  went  to  church  every  Sunday,  who  told  time  by  the  position  of  the  sun, 
who  worshipped  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  people  who  were  not  blinded  by  corruption,  — 
who  could  see  “heaven  in  a  grain  of  sand  and  infinity  in  a  flower?” 

AMANDA  SHAUGHNESSY,  6A 
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AT  NIGHT  .  .  . 


Subconscious  minds  arise  and  walk  at  night 
Under  the  trees  and  porcelain  glazed  moon- 
Ash  light  on  ebony  trees : 

In  the  swarthy  passion  of  the  night 

The  lovers’  souls  are  in  the  attitudes  of  prayer. 

And  Venus  graciously  inclines  her  head, 

Giving  them  the  sacraments  of  love. 

They  kneel  on  grass  — 

Thick  matted,  wind-ruffled,  cool. 

Their  eyes  are  opaque  in  the  dark. 

“Go  now  and  cleanse  your  hearts  with  laughter 
For  dawn  is  soon  to  come.” 

And  Venus  walks  away,  bowing  her  head; 

Intent  upon  the  listening  silence  of  the  dawn, 
Watching  the  day  awake  with  candid  look. 

A  tangent  to  the  sun; 

Smooth,  sleek  horizon,  cloud-buffeted 
Which  saffron  spangled  sun  slips  o’er. 

When  dawn  comes  you  cannot  see  the  lovers’  souls 
Because  the  brillant  sun  obscures  them. 
Subconscious  minds  arise  and  walk  at  night 
But  when  dawn  comes  they  leave  to  take  their  flight. 


Edith  Bottomley  VI  B 


FLOWER  POWER 


First  it  was  a  seed, 

To  which  we  paid  no  heed. 


Then  it  was  a  flower, 

Which  gave  the  hippies  power. 


Braided  in  their  hair 

They  wandered  here  and  there. 


With  long  hair  and  bare  feet. 
Running  up  and  down  the  street. 


Was  it  a  daisy  or  was  it  a  rose? 
Whatever  it  was  nobody  knows. 


So  gentle  and  simple, 

It  was  the  peace  symbol. 


What  was  the  flower. 

That  gave  the  hippies  power? 


Why  it  was  the  daisy 

That  made  hippies  crazy. 


Anne  Seymour,  Upper  A 
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THE  DRAMA  CLUB 


The  Drama  Club  with  35  active  members,  was  formed  in  October,  with  Audrey 
Keyes  as  President.  The  Staff  advisors  were  Mrs.  Frueh  and  Mrs.  Willmott.  Every  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  and  later  every  Monday,  the  gymnasium  (or  the  library  —  or  even  an  avail¬ 
able  nook  somewhere)  resounded  with  rehearsals. 

The  first  production  was  a  Christmas  play,  “The  Playmate”,  The  discovery  of 
this  play,  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  book-case,  was  made  by  Anne  Common  and 
Audrey  Keyes.  The  play  was  written  to  be  presented  by  Queen  Victoria's  grandchild,  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise.  Taking  parts  in  the  play  were  Martha  Howlett,  Janet  Johnston  and  Penny  Ran¬ 
kin.  Audrey  Keyes  and  Mrs.  Willmott  directed.  This  play  was  presented  to  the  school  as 
part  of  the  Christmas  closing. 

During  the  winter  term,  two  plays  were  prepared  and  presented  to  the  school  — 
“The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat”  by  A.  A.  Milne,  and  the  “The  Happy  Journey  to  Tenton 
and  Camden”,  by  Thornton  Wilder.  The  cast  of  “The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat”  was  — 
Anne  Johnson,  Jane  Stikeman,  Julia  Harris,  Madie  Rider,  Sally  Morgan-Greenville,  Amanda 
Shaughnessy  and  Audrey  Keyes.  The  directors  were  Amanda  Shaughnessy  and  Mrs.  Frueh. 

The  cast  of  “The  Happy  Journey”  consisted  of  Kathy  Gould,  Martha  Howlett, 
Ellen  Horner,  Ginny  Dixon,  Leigh  Davidson  and  Wendy  Hampson.  This  play  was  directed 
by  Anne  Common. 

During  the  Summer  Term,  an  evening  of  one-act  plays  was  presented  for  parents 
and  friends. 


The  program  was  made  up  of  three  plays  —  second  performances  of  “The  Man  in  the 
Bowler  Hat”  and  “The  Happy  Journey”,  and  a  new  play  performed  for  the  first  time  — 
“The  Family  Album”  by  Noel  Coward.  In  the  latter  play,  which  was  directed  by  Audrey 
Keyes,  the  following  took  part:  Martha  Howlett,  Beth  Lewis,  Penny  Rankin,  Janet  John¬ 
ston,  Joanne  McEwen,  Julia  Harris,  Virginia  Morse,  Leigh  Davidson  and  Martha  Gunn. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Martha  Howlett  was  elected  President  for  the  following 

year. 


Throughout  the  plays,  the  production  staff,  including  the  stage  crew,  make-up, 
costumes,  properties  and  scenery  specialists,  worked  very  hard  and  very  competently  with  the 
result  that  the  plays  were  performed  without  any  noticeable  problems.  From  this,  the  Drama 
Club  learned  much  about  the  importance  of  good  team  work  between  the  technical  and 
acting  branches  of  the  theatre. 

Plans  have  already  been  made  to  improve  the  drama  facilities  —  greater  costume 
storage  space,  more  extensive  properties  and  scenery,  and  at  long  last  —  a  curtain. 
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PLAYERS'  NOTICE 


All  those  interested  in  Drama  Club,  come  to  the  gym  on  Monday  afternoon,  Octo¬ 
ber  15. 

Meetings  every  Monday.  Please  make  an  effort  to  be  there.  Martha,  Janet,  Penny 
—  rehearsals  every  day  after  school  for  “Playmate”.  Casting  for  “Happy  Journey”  and 
“Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat”  will  start  tomorrow  in  the  gym. 

The  playmate  was  just  great.  Thank  you  to  everyone  involved  —  especially  Mr. 
Allen  and  his  lights  —  Audrey. 

Oh  yes,  Merry  Christmas. 

Please  come  to  the  Monday  meetings.  WE  are  reading  “Lady  Precious  Stream”. 
Casting  will  begin  next  week;  Monday,  January  22nd. 

Notice:  “Lady  Precious  Stream”  has  been  set  aside  for  now,  but  we  may  have 
a  night  of  “one  acters”.  Come  to  the  meeting  Wednesday  28  February  —  Next  week. 

Tentative  date  set  for  night  of  one  acters  —  exactly  one  month  from  today.  That 
will  be  May  7th.  Please  get  the  plays  together. 

Note:  “Family  Album”  will  rehearse  every  morning  and  afternoon.  “The  Happy 
Journey”  will  rehearse  every  morning  —  “Bowler  Hat”,  every  afternoon.  This  creates  diffi¬ 
culties  for  those  in  two  or  three  plays.  Please  speak  to  your  directors. 


FINAL  NOTICE: 


The  plays  were  a  success.  Now  we  know  we  can  do  it.  Don’t  let  slip  next  year. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  you’ll  find  all  that  out.  The  patience  award  to  Amanda,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  Anne  Common  and  Robin.  The  most  trying  job  is  directing,  and  at  times  it 
is  almost  unbearable.  Live  and  Learn. 


A  special  reward:  Before  the  year  is  out  the  Drama  Club  will  have  long  red  stage 
curtains  for  our  non-existent  stage.  We  won. 


Thank  you  all, 


Audrey  Keyes. 
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SPORTS  NOTES 


There  was  much  enthusiasm  and  excellent  sportmanship  among  those  who  parti¬ 
cipated  in  sports  this  year. 

We  started  the  year  with  the  annual  tennis  match.  Two  teams  participated,  playing 
against  Miss  Edgars  and  Trafalgar. 

There  were  many  exciting  games  in  the  basketball  season  —  especially  those 
against  Miss  Edgars.  The  undefeated  second  team  had  a  very  good  year  and  brought  us 
back  the  cup.  The  first  team  lost  to  Miss  Edgars  in  two  games  and  although  we  didn’t  keep 
the  cup,  we  certainly  had  fun  trying.  In  basketball  there  were  two  exhibition  games.  In 
one  the  second  team  played  against  Sacred  Heart  and  the  third  and  fourth  teams  played 
against  Miss  Edgars.  All  these  brought  us  victories. 

T  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mrs.  Greer-Wooten  for  all  her 
help.  Without  her  encouragement  we  would  not  have  had  such  an  enjoyable  year. 

Gail  Murphy,  Games  Captain,  VT.B. 


Tennis  Team  —  left  to  right:  Kathy  Stewart,  Jean  Simor,  Caroline  Stephens,  Amanda  Shaughnessy. 
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Second  Basketball  Team  —  left  to  right  Carolyn  Stephens,  Ruth  Tail,  Margot  Svenningson, 
Diana  Lafleur,  Jean  Simor,  Joanne  McEwen,  Sitting:  Sandra  Lingard,  Jane  Stikeman  (Captain), 
Beth  Lewis. 


First  Basketball  Team  —  left  to  right:  Amanda  Shaughnessy,  Susan  MacKenzie,  Martha 
Howlett,  Carolyn  Kerrigan,  Gail  Murphy  (Captain),  Anne  Roy,  Kathy  Stewart,  Shirley  Dilling¬ 
ham,  Virginia  Morse. 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  OF  QUEBEC 

The  Federation  year  at  the  Study  was  initiated  by  a  speech  from  Teddy  Crabtree 
and  Kay  Solomon,  who  encouraged  individual  participation  and  increased  enthusiasm  in  the 
Federation.  In  January  Loyola  High  School  joined  the  organization,  bringing  the  member¬ 
ship  to  eight  schools. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mary  Grossman  and  Amanda  Shaughnessy  the  Study  Cen¬ 
ter  is  now  well  established.  Federation  tutors  taught  twenty-eight  of  the  most  undisciplined 
students  from  Royal  school,  and  there  was  marked  improvement  in  every  case. 

The  Federation  sponsored  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Negro  Community  Center, 
as  well  as  three  dances  and  several  debates.  “Purpose”,  the  literary  paper  came  out  once 
this  year.  The  Study  was  host  to  the  main  educational  project  —  'The  Art  and  Science  Fair’. 
Martha  Gunn,  chairman  of  the  propect,  efficiently  arranged  a  cultural  afternoon.  ~ 

The  Study’s  participation  in  the  Federation  was  good.  We  sent  tutors  to  the  Study 
Center  and  participated  in  the  projects.  Next  year  there  will  be  a  greater  possibility  for 
participation  in  community  service  work.  Royal  Arthur  School  is  asking  for  students  to 
tutor  a  greater  number  of  their  slower  pupils  in  academic  subjects  as  well  as  sports.  The 
Organization  for  the  ‘Royal  Arthur  Project’  will  start  this  year.  We  know  Martha  will 
prove  an  efficient  and  organized  president  next  year.  I  hope  you  will  support  her  and  our 
Federation. 
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Marianne  McKenna 
President. 


STAFF  NOTES 

Wc  are  proud  and  pleased  to  welcome  back  Miss  Perkin  after  a  year,  during  which 
she  has  worked  for  her  master’s  degree  in  History  from  McGill,  and  has  only  her  thesis  to 
finish. 

Miss  MacKay  will  be  going  to  graduate  school  next  year.  She  will  be  missed  as 
will  her  Snoopy  drawings  that  brightened  the  Upper  Third  classroom. 

Mrs.  Frueh  will  also  be  taking  additional  courses.  During  a  leave  of  absence  she 
will  attend  library  school. 

Mme.  Looten’s  joy  came  one  day  late  this  year,  Anouk,  a  baby  girl,  was  born  on 
All  Saint’s  Day.  Mme.  Garrett  kindly  took  Mme.  Looten’s  classes  until  Christmas.  We  are 
glad  Mme.  Looten  is  back,  but  we  will  miss  Mme.  Garrett. 

Mrs.  Singh  also  had  one  addition  to  her  family,  Shona  now  has  a  baby  brother. 
The  whole  family  will  be  returning  to  India  this  month.  We  all  send  much  happiness  and 
good  luck  to  them;  Mrs.  Peterson  took  over  from  Mrs.  Singh  on  a  half-time  basis  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Next  year  she  will  be  returning  to  teach  full  time. 

Miss  Greenberg  has  been  here  for  one  year,  filling  in  for  Miss  Perkins.  With  the 
return  of  Miss  Perkins,  Miss  Greenberg  will  be  leaving,  and  her  departure  will  be  felt  by 
all  —  especially  the  Lower  School. 

Next  year  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  addition  of  a  new  member  of  the  staff; 
from  Scotland,  Mrs.  Allen,  who  will  be  teaching  Kindergarten. 


Susie  Cape,  Andrea  Knight 
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Beta  Lambda  —  Left  to  right:  Row  1;  Lucy  Fontein,  Katie  Willis-O'Connor,  Pamela  Gilbert,  Peggy  Hallward, 
Patricia  Porteous,  Katherine  Munroe,  Cynthia  Reid,  Cathy  Oliver.  Row  2;  Carrie  McDougall,  Jill  Morton,  Jane 
Yuile,  Ruth  Common,  Deborah  Penton,  Heather  Ratcliff,  Karen  McKenna,  Paddy  MacKenzie.  Row  3;  Rosalie 
Sabler,  Diana  Common,  lou/se  Markus,  Diana  Cottingham,  Penny  Rankin,  Lucy  Kerrigan,  Daphne  MacLean, 
Sandy  McDougall.  Row  4;  Maggie  Willis-O'Connor,  Tara  Shaughnessy,  Martha  Gunn,  Joanne  McEwen,  Julia 
Harris,  Gail  Johnston,  Sally  Morgan-Grenville.  Row  5;  Virginia  Morse,  Anne  Yuile,  Mimi  Thompson,  Amanda 
Shaughnessy,  Ruth  Tail.  Row  6 ;  Ann  Norsworthy,  Susan  MacKenzie,  Carolyn  Kerrigan,  Anne  Common,  Gail 
Murphy,  Shirley  Dillingham. 


BETA  LAMBDA 


Housemisfress . 
House  Head .  . 

Sub-head . 

Games  Captain 


Mrs.  Reiffenstein 
Anne  Common 
Carolyn  Kerrigan 
,Gail  Murphy 


Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow  .  .  . 

When  originality  is  lost,  a  poet’s  words- 
“ Yesterday  is  but  a  dream  .  .  . 

and  Tomorrow  is  only  a  vision  .  .  . 
but  Today  well  spent .  .  . 
makes  every  Yesterday  a  dream  of  Happiness  .  . . 

and  every  Tomorrow  a  vision  of  Hope. 

Look  well  therefore  to  this  day  .  . 
such  is  the  hope  of  this  House. 

.  .  .  Even  at  the  risk  of  lacking  humour, 
we  end  our  directed  recitation. 
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Anne  Common 
Carolyn  Kerrigan 


Delta  Beta  —  left  to  right:  row  I;  Jessie  Durnfo rd,  Andrea  Patch,  Mary  Boswell,  Annette  Nicholson,  Jennifer 
Goddard,  Carole  Leonard,  Debbie  Baxter,  Anita  Isaacs,  Kate  DeJong.  Row  2;  Barbara  Greenwood,  Patsy 
Kirkpatrick,  Daphne  Dejong,  Mary  Minty,  Evelyn  Durnford,  Jane  Skelton,  Molly  Doheny,  Julia  Fisher,  Doone 
Patch,  Christine  McKinnon.  Row  3;  Margaret  Dejong,  Elizabeth  Aimers,  Amanda  Fisher,  Diana  Shearwood, 
Jane  Macdonald,  Diane  Allison,  Monica  Heller.  Row  4;  Diana  Lafleur,  Jill  Parton,  Gillian  Creasor,  Rosanne 
Simard,  Phyllis  Montgomery,  Beth  Lewis,  Lynn  Birks.  Row  5;  Monica  Keator,  Sandra  Lingard,  Judy  Wingham, 
Anne  Lamont,  Kathy  Gould,  Anne  Roy,  Kathleen  Kirkpatrick.  Absent;  Debbie  Carter,  Julia  Creighton,  Sarah 
Larratt  Smith,  Catherine  McKinnon. 


DELTA  BETA 


Anne  Lamont: 
Kathy  Gould : 
Anne  Roy : 
Mrs.  Scott 
Mrs.  Frueh 


a  house  head 
her  sub-head 
a  games  captain 
two  house  mistresses 


Anne  L:  What!  Another  rule?  (The  guilty  party  hangs  her  head) 

Anne  R:  Anne,  may  I  say  something  first? 

Anne  L:  Um  .  .  . 

Voice:  Two  excellents. 

Kathy:  What  did  you  get  them  in? 

Kathy:  Look,  there  are  plenty  of  chairs  to  be  filled;  will  everyone  please  sit  in  a  desk! 

(Burst  of  laughter  from  the  Fourth  Forms.  Upper  Fifths  slide  sadly  off  desk  tops.) 

Anne  L:  Will  you  please  be  quiet  back  there?  We’ve  got  the  sports  .  .  . 

Anne  R:  Well .  .  .  we  didn’t  do  too  badly  this  week  .  .  . 

Fade  Out 

Despite  an  amazing  handicap  of  numerous  rules,  lates  and  detentions,  this 
has  been  a  successful  year,  and  has  won  for  the  house  the  award  of  First  Place.  Delta  Beta 
has,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  achieved  the  highest  position,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  Delta 
Betans. 
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Top  Row  —  left  to  right;  Marianne  McKenna,  Ellen  Horner,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  Audrey  Keyes.  5th  row;  left  to 
right ;  Madie  Rider,  Debbie  Dixon,  Diana  Horwood,  Caroline  Stephens,  Jean  Simor,  Sandra  Laurie,  Jennifer 
Colby.  4th  Row  —  left  to  right;  Andrea  Knight,  Elizabeth  Slaughter,  Simone  Footmans,  Penny  Smith,  Meg  Doyle, 
Penny  Park,  Andrea  Copping.  3rd  Row  —  left  to  right;  Jill  McMaster,  Elizabeth  McMaster,  Debby  Savage, 
Sarah  Tobias,  Carol  Beardmore,  Peggy  Hamps on,  Danielle  Verpaelst.  2nd  Row  —  left  to  right;  Deidre  Demers, 
Virginia  Dixon,  Sylvia  Little,  Susie  Oates,  Mary  Thornton,  Anne  MacTavish,  Terry  Gentles,  Alison  Galt,  Jane 
Bourke.  Bottom  Row  —  left  to  right;  Carloyn  Murphy,  Connie  Everson,  Dianna  Wickham,  Wendy  Goodall, 
Patsy  McMaster,  Karen  Stacey,  Julia  Turner,  Karen  Bell. 


KAPPA  RHO 


House  Mistresses . Mrs.  Willmott,  Mme.  Pcrera 

Co-House  Heads . Audrey  Keyes,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson 

Games  Captain . Caroline  Stephens 


—  A  Socratic  Dialogue  —  Time :  not  long  ago. 

Place:  not  far  away,  that  is,  sometime  between  now  and  then,  here  and  there. 

Amid  the  mountain  mists,  the  child  Julia  Turner,  sought  her  guide  Socrates,  sought  the 
answer  to  that  ancient  problem  which  had  plagued  man  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Master,  why  does  Kappa-Rho  always  lose?  Why  do  we  never  know  the  glory  of 
victory?  We  work  with  great  valor  and  honor,  our  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  search  for 
the  truth,  can  you  tell  us  where  to  look  for  the  solution,  if  there  is  indeed  one. 

My  child,  why  do  you  long  for  glory  and  then  seek  for  truth?  You  must  choose 
between  one  or  the  other.  But  for  the  answer  you  want,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  you  have 
been  blind  all  your  life.  Without  the  end  there  could  be  no  beginning;  without  down,  there 
could  be  no  up;  without  low  there  could  be  no  high,  and  without  last  there  could  be  no  first. 
You  arc  the  loser  so  that  there  might  be  a  winner.  You  supply  the  strength  and  foundation 
for  the  others  to  build  on.  You  hold  the  bottom  on  the  houses,  and  without  you  there  could 
be  no  bottom.  And  so,  you  have  the  glory  and  honor  and  thankfulness  of  your  colleagues, 
for  without  you  they  could  win  nothing. 
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Front  left:  Judy  McKinnon,  Wendy  Cryer,  Sally  Graham,  Sarah  Scott,  Louise  Keefer,  Deidre  Stoker,  Julia  New¬ 
comb,  Ann  Sutherland,  Lisa  Pacun,  Linda  Pacun,  Jane  Colder,  Linda  Sutherland,  Janet  Saunderson,  Patti  Johnston 
Christie  McLeod,  Susan  Johnson,  Jill  Stikeman,  Elizabeth  Reade,  Margot  Louis,  Leigh  Davidson,  Jill  Campbell 
Sally  Svenningson,  Kathy  Newcomb,  Judy  Elder,  Daphne  MacKenzie,  Rosalie  Parsons,  Sally  Pepall,  Martha 
How  left,  Leslie  Bankes,  Margot  Svenningson,  Diana  MacKenzie,  Janet  Johnston,  Edith  Bottomley,  Jane  Stikeman, 
Janet  Holden,  Kathy  Stewart,  Anne  Johnson,  Kathy  Keefer,  Verian  Laxton,  Wendy  Hampson,  Absent:  Katrina 
MacLean. 


MU  GAMMA 


House  Mistresses . Miss  Foster,  Miss  Malachowski 

Head . Anne  Johnson 

Sub-head . Kathy  Keefer 

Games  Captain . Kathy  Stewart 


Thanks  to  everybody  who  worked  hard  and  special  thanks  should  be  given  to  Leigh  David¬ 
son,  Margot  Louis,  and  Janet  Johnston  who  have  definitely  given  their  share  of  excellents. 
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Life  in  the  Lower  School  has  been  very  busy  and  exciting  this  year.  All  our  classes 
took  part  in  the  Penny  drive  that  was  held  in  May.  Everybody  concerned  worked  very 
hard,  and  Upper  A  were  the  winners. 

The  Sixth  Form  gave  a  party  for  the  Lower  School,  also  in  May.  It  was  a  great 
success  and  everybody  really  enjoyed  themselves,  including  a  special  guest,  Stephen  Greer 
Wooten. 


Upper  A  did  an  animal  project  and  made  it  into  an  exhibit  for  the  rest  of  the 
Lower  School.  Lower  B  put  on  an  exhibition  as  well,  but  this  time  one  of  man-made 
objects,  of  wood,  glass  and  china. 

Lower  B  has  launched  a  new  project  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Moxon.  They  are 
building  an  ant  farm  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  the  life  that  goes  on  within  the  ant  colonies. 
Mme.  Kebegy  has  very  kindly  donated  several  specimens,  including  the  very  necessary  Queen 
ant. 

In  the  winter  Upper  A  and  Lower  A  put  on  a  play  each.  One  was“The  Emperer’s 
New  clothes,  and  the  other  was  “The  Wizard  of  Oz.”  Lower  B  and  Upper  B  put  on  home 
nursery  rhyme  plays.  All  the  productions  were  very  well  done. 
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Upper  B  Lower  B 


-  ci*  PoBMc  s/V^Ty. 
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TURNABOUT  SHOP  INC. 


1967  —  1968 


EXECUTIVE 


Mrs.  N.  Nercessian . President 

Mrs.  M.  Hannaford . President 

Mrs.  J.  Tennant . Secretary 

Mrs.  A.  S.  MacTavish . Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs.  J.  Bottomley.  .  . 
Mrs.  P.  Wickham.  .  . 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Nelson .  . 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Benbow .  . 
Mrs.  R.  C.  T.  Harris 
Mrs.  D.  Greenwood. 


Mrs.  C.  Lewis 
Mrs.  R.  Birks 
Mrs.  P.  Demers 
Mrs.  L.  McMaster 
Mrs.  D.  Wallace 


Mrs.  R.  Adair 
Mrs.  E.  Christmas 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Carling 
Mrs.  R.  Collyer 
Mrs.  A.  Carlson 
Mrs.  G.  Copping 
Mrs.  B.  Cooper 
Mrs.  F.  Fairman 


VOLUNTEERS 


Mrs.  A.  Gilday  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.  Graham  Mrs. 

Mrs.  C.  Johnston  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Johnson  Mrs. 

Mrs.  A.  Holden  Mrs. 

Mrs.  S.  Lyman  Mrs. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  S.  MacKenzieMrs. 
Mrs.  A.  Meadowcroft  Mrs. 


N.  Manning 
M.  McKenna 
L.  W.  Packard 

B.  Porteous 
D.  Penton 
Reid 

C.  Shearwood 

D.  Stoker 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Sladen 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  W.  K.  G.  Savage 
Mrs.  R.  Skelton 
Mrs.  A.  Sharp 
Mrs.  G.  Trower 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Watt 
Mrs.  R.  Willis-O’Connor 


The  Turnabout  Shop  has  now  completed  its  final  year  of  operation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Study  School.  Due  to  various  reasons  it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  usual. 
People  were  much  occupied  with  Expo  last  year  and  did  not  get  around  to  clearing  out 
their  cupboards.  Also  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  many  people  are  wearing  their 
clothes  longer,  consequently  the  quality  of  clothing  brought  in  has  dropped  and  prices  have 
had  to  be  lower. 

Our  contribution  to  the  Study  Pension  Fund  was  $9,300.00  last  year.  This  was  a 
very  satisfactory  sum  to  achieve  in  the  year  in  which  we  surpassed  our  goal  of  $60,000.- 
00.  Our  total  donation  since  1956  is  $62,850.00. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  volunteer  support  it  was  decided  in  the  Spring  of  1967  to 
lease  the  premises  for  one  more  year  only  and  during  that  year  attempt  to  turn  the  business 
over  to  another  non-profit  organization  or  close  it  completely.  To  our  delight  the  Junior 
League  of  Montreal  approached  us  as  did  several  other  organizations.  The  League  seemed  to 
be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Shop  and  accordingly  we  came  to  an 
agreement  whereby  they  take  possession  of  the  business  on  May  1,  1968. 

Unfortunately  they  are  unable  to  take  over  our  staff  as  well  and  so  we  would  like 
to  put  on  record  how  very  grateful  we  are  to  Miss  Tapner,  our  manager,  without  whom 
we  feel  sure  our  doors  would  have  closed  long  ago.  Mrs.  Lee  also  deserves  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  number  of  occasions  when  she  came  to  our  rescue  and  helped  us  staff  the  shop 
on  days  when  volunteers  fell  by  the  wayside  or  simply  were  not  available.  Mrs.  Grant  kept 
our  files  in  order  and  saw  that  the  correct  people  were  credited  with  the  right  sum  of  money 
for  items  sold,  a  time  consuming  but  most  necessary  job,  much  appreciated  by  both  us 
and  the  suppliers. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  the  directors  and  volunteers  for  their  support  and 
assistance  during  the  past  year  and  at  this  time  thank  all  those  who  over  the  last  twelve 
years  have  given  their  time  to  help  make  this  project  the  great  success  it  has  been. 

Petronel  Nercessian  Joan  Hannaford 
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THE  STUDY  OLD  GIRLS  ASSOCIATION 


Secretary: 

Treasurer: 


Vice-President: 


President: 


Mrs.  James  McDougall  (Willa  Birks) 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Stikeman  (Shirley  McCall) 
Mrs.  Ian  Hyde  (Marigold  Savage) 

Mrs.  John  Dixon  (Elizabeth  McConkey) 


COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Hugh  Hallward,  Ex-Officio  (Martha  Fisher) 
Mrs.  Pierce  Gould  (Ethel  Enderby) 

Mrs.  R.C.T.  Harris  (Gwen  Marler) 

Mrs.  Hector  Sutherland  (Nancy  McGill) 


Mrs.  James  Hugessen  (Mary  Stavert) 
Mrs.  Robert  Everson  (Margaret  Little) 
Mrs.  Patrick  Henderson  (Tinker  Bell) 
Miss  Judy  Johnston 


The  Old  Girls  always  enjoy  a  chance  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  School  Magazine. 

In  the  Fall  the  S.O.G.A.  gave  a  donation  to  both  the  Bursary  Fund  and  the  Library,  but 
this  Spring,  we  have  decided  to  hold  our  fire  until  the  Building  Fund  is  set  in  motion.  The 
drive  will  necessitate  the  joint  efforts  of  as  many  Old  Girls  as  possible  and  we  sincerely 
hope  you  will  all  be  available  when  caiied  upon.  The  new  addition  will  provide  badly 
needed  facilities  and  your  support  is  paramount. 

It  is,  of  course,  with  great  sadness  that  the  Old  Girls  note  the  passing  of  Mme.  Gaudion. 
She  was  the  first  member  of  the  Staff,  and  joined  as  Mile  Boucher  in  January  1916.  In  the 
Study  she  found  her  life’s  work  and  a  great  part  of  her  happiness. 

The  sale  of  The  Turnabout  Shop  is  also  sad  and  misty  due  to  the  lack  of  volunteers.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  faithful  girls  who  nurtured  and  ran  it,  did  in  fact  meet  the 
goal  that  had  been  set  and  the  Pension  Fund  has  been  provided  for. 

The  S.O.G.A.  offers  congratulations  to  last  year’s  Sixth  Form  all  of  whom  are  now  in  Uni¬ 
versities.  A  wonderful  record! 

Only  four  remained  in  Montreal  —  with  Cindy  Owen  and  Judy  Johnson  at  McGill;  Judy 
Fisher  at  Sir  George  Williams  and  Nina  Fialkowski  continuing  her  music  at  the  University  of 
Montreal.  Gale  Lingard,  Sally  Sharp,  Julie  Case,  Chris  Curry  and  Mary  Lyman  are  all  at 
Bishops,  while  Jennifer  Hill,  Martha  Phemister,  Ginny  Russell  and  Barbara  Tennant  are 
enjoying  College  live  at  U.N.B.  Penny  Packard  is  attending  St.  Thomas  University  in  N.B. 
In  the  States,  Leslie  Gould  is  at  Richmond  Professional  Institute,  Denise  Grossman  at  the 
U.  of  Miami  in  Ohio,  Julia  Keefer  at  Emerson  College  and  Nancy  Savage  at  Middlebury. 
Katie  Maclnnes  is  at  Neuchatel  this  year. 

On  top  of  that,  the  following  ten  girls  received  their  degrees  from  McGill.  Mary  Cape,  Ro¬ 
berta  DeVries,  Jane  Eversfield,  Diane  Hodgson,  Jill  Johnson,  Mary  Mackay,  Ann  Mc- 
Robie,  Andrea  Stewart,  Barbara  White,  Randi  Wohl. 

Also  in  Montreal,  Jody  Traversy  became  a  nurse  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  and 
Cathy  Jarvis  received  her  teaching  diploma  from  Macdonald  College. 

Heather  MacLean  Heaps  received  a  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  Joanna  Mac- 
Lean  a  B.Sc.  from  Bishop’s  University  and  a  fellowship  for  study  at  York  University  and 
Sheila  MacLean  a  Dean  Ross  Memorial  fellowship  at  Middlebury  College. 

Elizabeth  Marlin  has  been  this  year  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  studying  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Gail  Lingard  has  won  a  scholarship  at  Bishop’s  University. 

This  year  it  has  been  an  interesting  one  for  me,  due  to  the  loyalty  and  co-operation  of  a 
marvellous  Committee.  Miss  Lamont  and  her  staff  have  also  been  most  courteous  and 
good  humoured  when  T  have  needed  their  aid  and  advice.  To  each  and  everyone  my  most 


sincere  thanks. 


Willa  McDougall. 
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MARRIAGES  1967-1968 


Loma  Birks  to  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Gibson 
Suzanne  Braun  to  Mr.  Angus  Laurie  MacDonald 
Sherrill  Christmas  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brian  Thompson 
Martha  McMaster  to  Mr.  Nicolas  Matossian 
Diana  King  to  Mr.  Leo  Brian  Timmins 
Gillian  Angus  to  Mr.  Michel  Cote 
Anne  Hale  to  Dr.  Murray  Wonham 
Susan  Burtch  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pentice  Hyde 
Susan  Darling  to  Mr.  Rene  Joseph  FitzPatrick 
Martha  Cassils  to  Mr.  Peter  George  MacDonald 
Patricia  McLernon  to  Mr.  Kris  Harrison 
Catherine  Peters  to  Mr.  James  Bronson  Clubb 
Janet  Gardiner  to  Mr.  Gerald  Ilavsky 
Brenda  Bridgman  to  Mr.  Glen  Frederick  Way 
Mary  Lou  McDougall  to  Mr.  Philippe  P.F.  Berard 
Audrey  Hamilton  to  Mr.  John  Richard  Pady 
Sherrill  Nelson  to  Mr.  Richard  Edward  Musty 


BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blake  Cabot  (Gabrielle  de  Kuyper)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  B.  Frank  (Joyce  Blond)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ted  Small  (Judy  Case)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Alistair  Sinclair  ( Daphne  Wright)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  LcMoyne  (Virginia  Mathias)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Belcourt  (Cynthia  Baird)  a  daughter 

To  Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Kibben  Williams  (Diana  Johnson)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Woodward  (Lyn  Geddes)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Jopling  (Margaret  Jaques)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Doug  Evans  (Judy  Darling)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Landsberg  (Linda  Coristine)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Kitchin  (Lucinda  Harper)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Pallett  (Ann  Croker)  a  son 

To  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  N.  McLaine  (Janet  Montgomery)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lewis  Arnold  (Elizabeth  Hague)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Chalmers  (Mary  Darling)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Morrissette  (Pat  Scott)  a  daughter 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  Field-Marsham  (Marilyn  Maughan)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Burpee  (Angela  Richardson)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Russell  ( Althea  Nonnenman )  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kingsley  Jackson  (Susan  Evcrsfield)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.E.T.  McLaren  (Peggy  Tennant)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Marshall  ( Diana  Stephens)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  Darragh  (Angela  Cassils)  a  chosen  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.F.  Dovenport  (Nina  de  Bury)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Kuilman  (Diana  MacKay)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  Thorpe  (Wendy  Black)  a  son 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  John  Dq  Lange  (Jane  Horner)  a  daughter 
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3n  Jfflemoriam 


MADAME  GAUDION 


Down  Guy  Street  from  the  old  school,  a  tall  figure  in  well-cut  coat  with  wide 
beaver  lapels,  man’s  fur  hat  at  a  smart  angle  on  her  close-cropped  head  —  Marcelle 
Gaudion,  “Madame”  to  us  all.  She  sees  one  of  the  girls,  pauses,  face  alight  with  that  curious, 
ready-to-be  amused  expression  and  any  R’s  in  one’s  name  are  marvellously,  inimitably 
rolled.  There  are  many  of  us  who  recognize  this  figure,  its  vitality  and  zest,  and  these  things 
have  left  an  imprint  on  the  school  she  loved  and  on  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at 
The  Study  with  her. 

She  shared  the  early  years  of  the  Study  with  Miss  Gascoigne  and  with  all  that  she 
gave  to  the  school  in  her  long  career  we  never  felt  her  to  be  contained  by  it  or  limited  to 
its  four  walls.  We  could  imagine  Madame  as  an  interesting  dinner  partner  and  an  entertain¬ 
ing  contributor  to  any  social  occasion.  We  felt  sure  she  would  be  a  stimulating  friend  and 
companion. 

Individuality  and  style.  These  are  the  memories  we  have.  Without  knowing  it  we 
were  taught  far  more  than  French  —  that  opinions  could  be  debated  between  equals  if  they 
were  one’s  own,  but  when  borrowed,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  source,  they  were  indefen¬ 
sible  —  that,  sewing  and  cooking  could  be  elevated  above  the  daily  round  to  become  dom¬ 
estic  arts.  We  saw  the  evidence  in  her  exquisitely  hemstitched  silk  blouses  and  heard  it  in 
her  descriptions  of  preparing  her  Christmas  cheese  with  wine.  We  learned,  too,  that  a  good 
mind  could  be  honoured  even  when  found  among  schoolmates  still  in  tunics. 

With  Madame  among  us  there  was  always  the  prospect  of  discovery,  of  sudden 
illuminations  on  everyday  existance.  She  gave  her  devotion  to  the  school  and  her  interest  to 
us  all.  We  have  said  goodbye  to  a  strong-minded,  exciting,  sometimes  intimidating,  vivid, 
lively  and  individual  woman.. 

Norah  Bryant 
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